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GOOD LOOKS ARE ALSO IMPORTANT 


....and herein Chewing Gum, 
especially during the years of childhood, may 
materially aid in the perfect development of 
the shape of the face. 


Although Chewing Gum is purely and simply a pleasure item, 
dentists point out that it is excellent for the teeth if consis- 
tently enjoyed 5 to 10 minutes after two meals a day (prefer- 
ably after breakfast and supper). From the point of view of 
Good Looks, the sheer exercise from the chewing helps to 
properly develop the mandible and maxillae. Much of the 
crowding and overlapping of teeth (never attractive) might 
be traced to lack of exercise for the first 
teeth and young permanent molars. Cor- 
Forward Looking rectly formed jaws directly influence not 
business groups shun ex- only the well shaping of the face but the 

md structure of the entire head. Encourage 
children to chew gum. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for chewing gum. 











} FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH ARE RIGHT FOOD, DENTAL 
‘+ CARE, PERSONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Consumer Education and 
Home Economics 


By ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Chief, Home Economics 
Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


@ SOCIAL and economic changes 

bring educational changes—or 
must do so if education is to function 
as it should in the life of the com- 
munity. This is true no less in the 
field of Home Economics than in any 
other field of instruction. Economic 
changes during the past few years 
have been imposing new and far- 
reaching responsibilities upon the 
homemaker, and intensifying pressure 
for education adapted to her needs to 
enable her more effectively to safe- 
guard family welfare. 

It seems somewhat trite to speak of 
consumer education as a part of the 
program in homemaking. It has al- 
ways presumably been a part and in 
many instances it has functioned in a 
fine way, but at this particular time 
when the country is waking up to con- 
sumer problems and the great needs 
for consumer education, the homemak- 
ing program has a greater opportunity 
than it has ever had before to make 
consumer education function and to 
have the ardent support of the public. 

It has been estimated that the 42,- 
000,000 women in the United States, 
of whom 28,000,000 are homemakers, 
a number recruited annually through 
the process of marriage by approxi- 
mately 1,200,000, are responsible, 
when our annual income approximates 
$75,000,000,000, for the expenditure 
of some $32,000,000,000, or 42 per 
cent of the total. We should face the 
fact that expenditures in this amount 
are a controlling influence in our eco- 
nomic and social order—for good or 
bad, and that it is of great social con- 
sequence that they be made wisely. 
This means that homemakers must 
learn one way or another to make them 
wisely rather than foolishly. It is 
the function of Home Economics edu- 
cation to help them learn to do this. 

We are all consumers, and most of 
us in one way or another are also pro- 
ducers, The housewife is no excep- 
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Increasing consciousness of the economic 
importance of the homemaker is invest- 
ing homemaking education with 
new and far-reaching responsibilities. 


tion. She is the buyer for the family. 
She is also a producer when she cooks 
the steak, or makes the loaf of bread, 
or constructs the garment; but it is 
important to bear in mind that pro- 
duction in her case is not for profit 
but for consumption in the home. 
Her product is, in the last analysis, 
family welfare, which in the aggre- 
gate is community welfare. By way 
of contrast we may note that the manu- 
facturer consumes raw products for a 
purpose that is quite different—that of 
producing other products that will net 
him a profit. Profit is his goal, as it 
must be in our economy, and welfare 
is an incidental by-product for him. 
The plain fact is that ultimate con- 
sumers, among whom must of course 
be included all homemakers, by their 
selections for consumption determine 
the economic and indirectly the social 
weal or woe of the country. To put it 
differently, they, and they alone, have 
the power to manipulate our economic 
order for the general welfare. 


The National Recovery 
Administration 


One of the large organizations for 
recovery, the NRA, in the beginning, 
was occupied very largely with pro- 
duction and distribution. But with 
the progress of this national effort, 
as well as that of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, it has been 
borne in upon the thinking of those 
directing the work that the consumer 
must be reckoned with in any pro- 
gram for recovery. 

Accordingly, in the NRA, three ad- 
visory boards have been developed— 
the Industrial Advisory Board, the 
Labor Advisory Board and the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board—the first 
two of these boards having to do with 
conserving the interests of producers 
and labor, and the last with conserv- 
ing the interests of ultimate consumers. 
In the AAA, the Consumers’ Counsel 


has been organized and is issuing a 
bi-weekly bulletin entitled The Con- 
sumers’ Guide, to aid consumers in 
understanding changes in prices and 
costs of foods and farm commodities, 
and in making economic selections for 
purchases. 

Dr. P. G. Agnew, Secretary of the 
American Standards Association, in 
an address on “Problems of Standard 
Specifications for the Consumer,” 
pointed out that the NRA has given 
an enormous impetus to the necessity 
for standard specifications, and that 
for the first time the real need for 
standards has been appreciated. In 
fact, in setting up several codes it has 
been necessary to specify standards. 

Whatever benefits may be realized 
by producers under the NRA with its 
multitudes of codes, certainly the 
awakening of the public to the needs 
and interests of consumers is an 
achievement of no small significance. 
Under this organization, local Con- 
sumer Advisory Boards are being or- 
ganized in the country which, it is 
believed, will furnish a permanent 
basis to assist in bringing before the 
consumer, information and situations 
that will enable such consumer to 
spend family incomes economically in 
purchasing products for home con- 
sumption. 


Homemaking Education and 
the Consumer 


The effect of this upon Homemaking 
education, which has for one of its 
major objectives the development of 
intelligent consumers, is bound to be 
outstanding. The organization of 
groups for Homemaking education, 
the selection of content for courses, 
the adoption of methods of teaching, 
and the checking of results,. will all 
be greatly modified through the in- 
fluence of these organizations that are 
working in the interests of consumers. 

Through the Consumers’ Advisory 
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Board and the Consumers’ Counsel, 
much valuable material that can be 
used in instruction is being compiled, 
and it may be assumed that compila- 
tion of such material after its prac- 
tical value has been demonstrated, 
will continue on some permanent 
basis, even after discontinuance of 
these special Boards and Counsels. 

Production of consumers’ goods— 
ready-to-eat foods and ready-to-wear 
clothes—has been steadily increasing 
the homemaker’s responsibility for 
wise selection and purchase of such 
goods for home consumption. This 
means that in the future, increasing 
emphasis must be put upon such 
phases of homemaking education as 
have to do with home management, 
budgeting of incomes, and selection of 
goods with discriminating considera- 
tion of qualities, values, costs, and 
conditions under which produced, for 
the consumer has also a responsibility 
for eliminating from her purchases 
such goods as have been produced at 
starvation wages and under insanitary 
and unwholesome conditions. 


Other NRA Code Provisions 
Affecting Homemaking 
Education 


The codes being adopted include 
other provisions not dealing directly 
with the consumer, that will affect 
homemaking education. One of these 
is the raising of the minimum age of 
employment. Under a majority of 
the codes, youth under 18 years of age 
may not be empioyed. This will mean 
that a large number of young people 
who have already made contacts with 
industry will be brought back into 
the public schools. These young peo- 
ple will range in age from 14 to 17 
or 18 years, and will need a type of 
education that the schools in general 
do not provide. To meet the special 
needs of girls of these ages brought 
back into the schools, all of whom 
will be potential homemakers, very 
careful consideration must be given to 
their experiences in the business 
world, to their personal characteristics, 
and to their home conditions—and 
content and methods of instruction be 
adapted to their needs and environ- 
ment. 

This provision, together with those 
for shortening the working hours, will 
result in more leisure time for both 
youth and adults, and consequently 
special education for the wise use of 
such leisure time. 

Further, in many codes, provisions 
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prohibiting what has been known as 
“sweat-shop” work have been included. 
This means that those homemakers 
who are also wage earners and have 
carried on their wage-earning employ- 
ment in their own homes, will now be 
under the necessity of seeking employ- 
ment away from home, in a factory or 
shop. They will require training in 
the difficult art of combining home- 
making with wage-earning outside the 
home. Homemaking education has 
given too little consideration to the 
problems of the wage-earning home- 
maker, and has not assumed its full 
responsibility for assisting her to 
safeguard the family welfare to the 
fullest extent possible under the diffi- 
cult conditions imposed by the neces- 
sity of combining wage-earning em- 
ployment with homemaking. The en- 
tire recovery program will bring into 
light the need for this type of home- 
making education as it is bound to be- 
come increasingly urgent. 

The outcome of the Recovery Ad- 
ministration will emphasize increas- 
ingly the value of homemaking edu- 
cation in its training of youth and 
adults for (1) the vocation of home- 
making, (2) pursuing with success the 
dual vocations of homemaking and 
wage earning, (3) utilizing homemak- 
ing education in the field of voca- 
tional guidance into wage-earning pur- 
suits, (4) effective use in the home of 
additional leisure time, and (5) devel- 
oping a greater and more sincere ap- 
preciation of the value of good homes 
to society and the large responsibility 
of youth and adults for securing them. 

It is safe to say that no type of 
education has been or will be in the 
future more greatly influenced by the 
recovery movement through its na- 
tional organizations and _ boards 
than homemaking education. Teacher- 
training institutions must be alert to 
these changes, as well as teachers in 
the public schools. In the prepara- 
tion of teachers of homemaking, these 
new materials must be utilized and ob- 
jectives, methods, and the measure- 
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ments of instructional outcomes modi- 
fied accordingly. 

It will be apparent that on all these 
counts the recovery program is invest- 
ing homemaking education with new 
and far-reaching _ responsibilities. 
Teachers in the public schools and 
teacher-training classes in colleges and 
universities must be awake to these 
developing situations and needs for 
services different in character from 
those generally rendered in the past, 
and of much broader social signifi- 
cance. 





Peoria Division Meeting 
@ THE annual meeting of the Peoria 
Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association was held in Peoria, 
March 2 and 3. The following officers 
were elected and resolutions adopted: 
OrFicers.—President, Ray Graham, 
supt. of schools, Mason City; vice- 
president, Nina L. Teach, principal, 
Jefferson School, Pekin; secretary- 
treasurer, Sanford Murphy, Peoria 
Central High School, Peoria. 
Executive CoMMITTEE.—Albert F. 
Siepert, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, °35, chairman; Agnes Siebens, 
principal, Washington School, Pekin, 
°36; Ray J. Schertz, principal, town- 
ship high school, Metamora, ’37. 
State ComMITTEEs. — Appropria- 
tions, Charles McMullen, principal, 
high school, Chillicothe, °35; Legisla- 
tion, F. R. Isenburg, co. supt. of 
schools, Pekin, ’36; Resolutions, C. E. 
Lyons, president, Eureka College, 
Eureka, °37. 
REso.LuTions.—Resolved, That the 
Peoria Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association pay, as expenses, 
to each delegate representing this di- 
vision at the annual convention of the 
state association at Springfield, the 
sum of not more than twelve dollars; 
and, in the event that any delegate 
fails to attend any session of the con- 
vention, the sum of two dollars may 
be deducted for each session missed. 
And be it further 
Resolved, That the Peoria Division 
pay the sum of one hundred dollars 
toward the expenses of our delegate to 
the annual convention of the National 
Education Association to be held in 
Washington, D. C., in the summer of 
1934. Be it 
Resolved, That this division endorse 
the program of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, and the program of the 
National Education Association as 
(Continued on page 320) 
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The Schools and Mass Communication 


By MALCOLM M. WILLEY 


University of Minnesota 


@ ON Thursday, March 20, 1800, the 
Independent Chronicle of Boston 


contained this announcement: 


The state of the winds being the cause of 
present scarcity of foreign news, the Editor 
feels himself unfortunate but not culpable 
in being unable to furnish his readers with 
many interesting occurrences which have un- 
doubtedly, of late, taken place in Europe. 


It was only a few months earlier 
that the same editor under his mast- 
head had confessed in capital letters 
and exclamation points: “NO NEWS! 
—NO NEWS!—NO NEWS!” 

These quotations lifted from a 
prominent paper of its day, assume 
importance only as they serve to mark 
the contrast with the present. Con- 
sider the Republican convention in 
Chicago in 1932 where 726 reporters 
were crowded into the press sections 
and when in six days the telegraph 
wires carried, it is estimated, five mil- 
lion words which found their way into 
the homes of the American public in 
a few hours elapsed time! And no- 
body knows how many more were 
heard by the “ladies and gentlemen 
of the radio audience.” At that con- 
vention every conceivable mechanical 
device was utilized to establish imme- 
diate contact with millions of people 
scattered over the United States, and 
the rest of the world as well. Strange 
indeed would have been the emotions 
of the editor of the Chronicle could 
he have returned to witness these won- 
ders of modern reporting! 


A Smaller World—Sociologically 


The change that is suggested in the 
contrast just drawn is the growth in 
the last hundred years of an all-per- 
vasive network of communication, in 
consequence of which it is now pos- 
sible to reach almost every individual 
in an entire population simultaneous- 
ly. This network includes the trans- 
portation agencies, the wire agencies, 
such as telephone and telegraph, the 


The school as a moulder of public 


opinion is faced with an increas- 


ingly complex situation. 


wireless, and most impurtant of all, 
the agencies of mass impression—the 
newspaper, the motion picture and the 
radio. No pages of social history are 
more fascinating than those \hat trace 
the evolution of this communication 
system, whereby the entire world is 
brought into close relationship. Geo- 
graphically the world today is no 
smaller, but sociologically it is. There 
is a social, political and economic in- 
terdependence and intimacy that has 
never before existed. 

It would be interesting to touch 
upon all of the agencies of communi- 
cation, the problems their develop- 
ment has engendered, and the changes 
in social habits that they make neces- 
sary, but here attention will be con- 
fined to the agencies of mass impres- 
sion. This selection is justifiable, for 
these agencies have especial signifi- 
cance to those interested in problems 
of education, either as administrators 
or as teachers. The schools of this 
country have long been regarded as 
among the most potent moulders of 
public opinion. The schools, to be 
sure, teach reading and writing and 
arithmetic, but far more important is 
their function of inculcating the atti- 
tudes, the ideals and the values that 
contribute to an adequate adjustment 
of the pupils when they leave the 
classroom and enter the workaday 
world. The burden of the public 
school system is to train young men 
and women for successful living, to 
enable them to adapt themselves in 
everyday life, and to instill the habits 
of thought that make for good citizen- 
ship in the after-school years. If the 
schools fail in these tasks, they fail in 
the undertaking that justifies their very 
existence. If a man is not a good cit- 
izen, personally and socially, what 
does it matter that he knows the mul- 
tiplication table, or can spell proper- 
ly? The great American tradition of 
free public education is founded on 


the belief that the schools are the para- 
mount influence in the life training of 
boys and girls. And there are few 
who would question the validity of 
the belief, or doubt the schools’ ade- 
quacy to fulfill this important task. 


Influences Inescapable 


Yet, even a brief survey of the re- 
cent growth of the agencies of mass 
impression, raises questions that de- 
mand attention, and demand it because 
of the doubts they engender concern- 
ing the full measure of success with 
which the school now prepares the 
child for the adult world in which 
he will live. Let us see why these dis- 
quieting doubts crowd in. 

The phenomenal growth of the 
agencies of mass impression (and 
there is no room for the statistics 
here) makes several things clear: 


(1) Considering all agencies, there is a 
tendency toward greater frequency of use. 
More people read newspapers, listen to ra- 
dios, and attend motion pictures than ever 
before. So large an integrated audience has 
never been known. 

(2) Because of the magnitude of the audi- 
ence, it is possible to induce in the popula- 
tion what Professor Giddings used to term 
“like response to like stimulus.” Concerted 
action on a large scale, of which earlier pro- 
pagandists may have dreamed, is now a 
reality. There is more than a grain of truth 
in the paraphrase, “Tell me who controls 
the agencies of mass impression and I will 
tell you what you think, and how you act.” 

(3) With the extension of the use of agen- 
cies of mass impression, there has been a 
concentration of their ownership and control 
in few hands, and thus a limitation imposed 
on the range of choice. “A communication 
system fraught with greater possibilities for 
evil or good has never before existed upon 
so vast a scale. It is at once terrifying and 
inspiring; terrifying because of the possi- 
bilities it opens for the accomplishments of 
selfish ends, inspiring for its potentialities of 
social self-control.” 

(4) The agencies of mass impression are 
for the most part controlled by and operated 
in the interest of commercial groups. The 
agencies are utilized for private ends, and 
in their operation are designed to appeal to 
the greatest numbers of people. 

(5) The materials disseminated are chosen 
and prepared so as to catch the attention and 
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interest of the many. Entertainment values 
predominate, and subtlety has no place. Black 
is black and white is white in the newspaper, 
the motion picture, and the radio. To bor- 
row Lippmann’s term, materials are stereo- 
typed, and the stereotypes must be drawn on 
bold lines and readily identified. 


In short, there exists today as a re- 
sult of the new devices for mass com- 
munication, a network of agencies for 
moulding public ideas and attitudes, 
from which it is every day more diffi- 
cult to escape. To paraphrase again, 
“if the movies don’t get you, the radio 
or the newspapers will.” The locus 
of the system is the individual. He 
reads the papers, he sees the movies, 
he turns the dial. It is he who is sub- 
jected to whatever attitude creating 
stimuli the network carries. This ma- 
terial, whether propaganda of one sort 
or another, of the best of educational 
materials, finds lodgement in the mil- 
lions of citizens who daily are sub- 
jected to bombardment. 

The discussion thus far has been 
leading to the fundamental question 
that challenges those who are inter- 
ested in problems of modern educa- 
tion, whether at the lower or the high- 
er levels. It is this: How can present- 
day formal education in the schools 
inculcate in the individual during the 
years of his schooling the attitudes, 
values, modes of thought—in short, 
the wisdom—that will enable the fu- 
ture citizen to protect himself against 
the constant stream of error, miscon- 
ception, dramatized values, and even 
downright deception that impinges 
upon him constantly—literally day 
and night—from these agencies of 
mass impression? 

This question becomes more trouble- 
some when it is fully understood that 
the materials spread through mass 
communication agencies are prepared 
by the most skilled of social psy- 
chologists and advertising-entertain- 
ment experts. It has a vitality that 
must not be overlooked. For month 
after month, Amos and Andy have led 
millions of people to follow their ad- 
ventures; Mert and Marge are house- 
hold friends; Orphan Annie brings the 
neighborhood children running to the 
receiving set every day. Likewise the 
newspaper develops interest in many 
characters that in one sense are just 
as fictitious as those in the radio 
world; and the motion picture has en- 
gendered a nation-wide hero worship 
that testifies to the seriousness with 
which pictures are accepted by the 
multitude. In short, children and 
adults allow their interest and their 
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emotions to be absorbed by character 
and events presented to them daily 
through agencies of mass impression. 
There is a new world in which the 
modern individual dwells. Is there 
any question that the values of this 
new world are accepted by those who 
enter it? Read the letters that pour 
into the motion picture fan magazines, 
talk with the children as wide-eyed 
they wait the announcement that in- 
troduces their favorite radio episode, 
discuss the point with managing edi- 
tors of widely circulating newspapers, 
and you will have no doubt that the 
answer is an emphatic “No.” 

It is apparent in all of this that the 
mechanism of identification is in- 
volved. Through familiarity, built 
up by skilful suggestion, and char- 
acter creation, individuals place them- 
selves vicariously in the position of 
their heroes; the events that transpire 
have a reality and an influence that 
may and probably do outweigh influ- 
ences from a more mundane world. 


Schools Must Provide 
Mental Ballast 


And what of the school and the 
teacher? The school is engaged in 
training boys and girls for future cit- 
izenship. It aims, we have said, to 
equip the student to take his place in 
the world in which he is to live. To 
what extent can the training of the 
school as now given withstand the 
counter influences that have come into 
existence within the past two decades? 
It is not that the schools have always 
been faced with agencies of mass im- 
pression; mass impression on the 
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formerly had adapted their methods 
and materials to the then existing con- 


present scale is new. 


ditions. But have the schools re- 
adapted their methods and their con- 
tent to meet the new conditions that 
mass communication has created? On 
the one hand are modes of thought 
which the school seeks to implant. On 
the other are the persistent and vitally 
emotional suggestions that reach the 
student and the adult with increasing 
frequency from sources over which the 
school has no control. Which set of 
influences is stronger, and more effec- 
tive in setting habits of conduct and 
attitudes of mind? Does the child 
think of France in terms of textbook 
history or Maurice Chevalier? Does 
the commercial geography or the 
gangster picture set the attitude to- 
ward the Italians? Does the class dis- 
cussion of race or the radio presenta- 
tion of Madame Queen provide the 
emotional set toward the Negro? Can 
the tolerant attitude of the recitation 
hall become a predominant value in 
the face of the dramatic incidents in 
the newspaper? Thirty years ago 
these questions could scarcely have 
been asked—not even fifteen years 
ago! Today they can be asked, but 
how are they answered? 

It must not be assumed that news- 
paper, radio and motion picture have 
no place in the scheme of things, or 
that they function in total antagonism 
to the purposes of education. But 
there is little room to doubt that as 
now utilized they breed stereotypes 
and induce habits incompatible with 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Some Inequalities in the 
Public Schools of Ogle County 


By HAROLD A. PATTERSON 


Supt. of Schools 


Mount Morris 


@ THE area embraced in this study 

includes only the territory within 
the boundaries of Ogle county, Illi- 
nois. This county is located in the 
northern part of the state midway be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Missi- 
sippi River. 

Ogle county is distinctly an agri- 
cultural county. There are no other 
natural resources from which revenue 
is derived; the prosperity of the 
county in general is dependent upon 
the prosperity of the farmer. The 
largest single industry besides farming 
is located at Mount Morris. Here we 
find the Kable Brothers Company 
(which prints this magazine) employ- 
ing approximately five hundred men 
and women. 

The population of the county is 
practically static; the present popula- 
tion of 28,118 being slightly less than 
that of 1890. According to the latest 
government census ninety-three per 
cent of the population is composed of 
native whites. Illiteracy is practically 
unknown among those ten years of 
age and over, illiterates comprising 
just five tenths of one per cent of the 
total population. 

However, there are vast differences 
in the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for the children within the 
boundaries of Ogle county. For ex- 
ample, in the rural schools of the 
county only twenty-nine per cent of 
the teachers are rated as normal- 
school graduates or the equivalent, 
while in the urban schools seventy- 
seven per cent of the teachers come up 
to this standard. For the school year 
1931-32 the average monthly salary 
of the rural teacher was $78; for the 
urban teacher, $134. Today this dif- 
ference is even greater. In the matter 
of experience we find one out of every 
three rural teachers teaching her first 


Nore: The study represented by this article was 


made under the direction of Dr. W. C. Reusser, Pro- 
fessor in Education, University of Wyoming and in 
cooperation with George F. Cann, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ogle county. 
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A problem common to the entire state 


is here presented in its local application 


year, while among the urban teachers, 
one in ten is teaching her first year. 

There are vast inequalities in the 
working conditions under which the 
children of the county attend school. 
Limitations of time and space prohibit 
an enumeration of these inequalities. 
Suffice it to say that among the rural 
schools, for example, we have the ex- 
cellent facilities and working condi- 
tions of the “Superior School,” while 
in some schools conditions are so 
bad, relative to sanitation and safety, 
that state school funds are often with- 
held pending the correction of these 
conditions. 

The only theory of publicly sup- 
ported education that is consistent 
with the principles of democracy is 
that of equal educational opportunity 
for all children everywhere. It is not 
the purpose of this study to advocate 
equality of education. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect that all citizens of 
a county or state will be capable of 
attaining the same level of educational 
attainment, nor is it expected that the 
remotest rural community can pro- 
vide within its limits the educational 
opportunities which can be found in 
population centers. Equal educational 
opportunity does not mean that the 
same course of study should be offered 
to all children in the same way. It 
does imply that every child should be 
given somewhat of an even chance to 
develop his talents. The ideal is uni- 
formity of opportunity but actual prac- 
tice reveals the greatest degree of di- 
versity of opportunity. 

The present one hundred sixty ele- 
mentary school districts of the county 
act under a common school law, but 
there uniformity ceases. They differ 
in size, wealth, in the number of chil- 
dren to educate, in the ability to 
finance an adequate educational pro- 
gram for the district, and in the 
capacity to manage wisely the affairs 
of the several districts. 


In the ability to support schools as 
expressed in the equalized assessed 
valuation back of each child in aver- 
age daily attendance, the one hundred 
sixty districts are very unequal. A 
study of the school records of the 
county shows that in the year 1931-32 
there was a range of from $3,972 to 
$76,553 in equalized assessed valua- 
tion back of each child in average 
daily attendance. A further study of 
the records will reveal the fact that 
the districts with the highest valuation 
do not spend the most per child. The 
districts with the greatest wealth do 
pay the highest salaries. These 
wealthier districts can and do employ 
teachers with college preparation 
while the poorer districts must take 
the teachers with less training and lit- 
tle or no experience. 

In comparing the effort made by the 
various districts to support education, 
a computed tax rate was used based 
on the equalized assessed valuation 
and actual costs. Regular tax rates 
could not be used as some districts 
failed to levy a tax as they were using 
their accumulated balances. Among 
the rural schools this tax rate as ex- 
pressed as so many dollars and cents 
per one hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation, ranges from $2.11 down to 
$.31; the urban rate ranges from 
$1.49 down to $.64. The effort made 
by the district with the highest rate is 
almost seven times that of the district 
with the lowest rate. A study of the 
records will disclose an inverse rela- 
tionship between the wealth of a dis- 
trict and the effort made to support 
schools. The wealthier districts have 
the smallest rate and vice versa. A 
farmer living in the district with the 
lowest assessed valuation is called 
upon to carry a much heavier load 
than the farmer living in a district 
with the highest assessed valuation. 

The fact that we have in the state 
of Illinois nearly 12,000 school dis- 
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tricts possessing a remarkable degree 
of local authority regarding the edu- 
cation provided, tends, in many re- 
spects, to defeat true democracy rather 
than promote it. Is it not undem- 
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control, a county board of education 
elected from the county at large, is 
proposed. The consolidation into 
eleven attendance districts centered 
around natural community centers is 
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Figure One 


Map Showing Present 


Elementary School 


Districts, Ogle County. 


ocratic to have some of our children 
offered constantly only those school 
facilities that are poor, a curriculum 
that is meager, a length of term that 
is too short and a teacher inexperi- 
enced and deficient in training? And 
is it not likewise undemocratic to 
overburden with taxation for school 
support certain communities, gener- 
ally the weakest in ability, and to per- 
mit wealth in other districts virtually 
to escape any share in such support? 
Why should we cling to this ex- 
treme in localism in school matters 
when we have turned over to larger 
units of control many things which 
are by no means as state-wide in im- 
portance as our common schools. To 
the county as a larger unit of control, 
individuals and communities have 
yielded considerable authority in the 
levying and collection of taxes, in the 
oversight of highways, in matters per- 
taining to crime, in the convening of 
courts and in the keeping of records 
pertaining to such family and indi- 
vidual matters as marriage, divorce, 
births and deaths. It is a generally 
accepted fact that individuals and 
communities are benefited when duties 
such as are mentioned above can be 
passed on to larger units of control to 
be regulated for the common good. 
This study proposes a county unit 
of control for the elementary schools 
of Ogle county. Figure one shows the 
present elementary school districts of 
the county. Instead of approximately 
one hundred sixty different boards of 


recommended. The ultimate solution 
of the problem of inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity will come only 
when all the children of the county 
shall be placed in schools meeting the 
same standards in equipment and in- 
struction. Figure two shows the pro- 
posed district boundaries. These 
boundaries are designated only for the 
purpose of regulating attendance. A 
study of the official road map of the 
county will show that all main high- 
ways and feeder roads lead to the ur- 
ban center for that attendance district. 

There are many points that might 
be emphasized regarding the admin- 
istrative advantages of the county unit 
plan over the old district unit plan. 
First of all the small, weak schools 
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would be eliminated. Needless dupli- 
cation of schoolhouses and general 
school equipment would be avoided. 
Educational work in the smaller com- 
munities would become more directly 
professional and the constant trek 
cityward of the better teachers would 
be avoided. The number of school 
officials would be greatly reduced. 
The county unit plan would facilitate 
the levying, collecting and spending 
of school tax money. It would elim- 
inate much of the spirit of localism 
which prompts the employment as 
teacher of the director’s unqualified 
daughter or relative and, consequently, 
would result in more consideration of 
real merit in the employment and 
tenure of teachers. 

Will the cost of running the schools 
of the county on the county-unit basis 
be greater than the present costs? This 
can best be determined by a compari- 
son of present costs and the estimated 
costs of running on the county-unit 
plan here proposed. 

The cost of running the elementary 
schools of the county for the year 
1931-32 was approximately $310,000. 
The proposed eleven urban schools 
could absorb approximately an addi- 
tional five hundred pupils on the basis 
of thirty-two pupils per teacher with- 
out any noticeable additional cost. 
The urban schools of the county cost 
approximately $142,000 during 1931- 
32. On the basis of 2,570 pupils, 
which is the total of the present urban 
enrollment plus the number that 
could be absorbed, the average cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil enrolled 
would be $57. The estimated total 
current expenditures of the eleven 
urban consolidated schools would be 

(Continued on page 320) 
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Map Showing Proposed Attendance Districts. 
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Industrial Arts in the 


Rural School 


By KENNETH B. WILSON 


Price School 
Vermilion County 


@ PROBABLY most of us have asso- 

ciated Industrial Arts with city 
schools and have felt that such courses 
in the rural school are impossible be- 
cause of the lack of equipment and 
tools, lack of an appropriate place for 
such work, and because of the expense 
involved. 

However, to the average rural boy 
who expects to follow farming as a 
life occupation, Manual Training is 
invaluable. Who more than a farmer 
needs to know how to use his hands 
in an intelligent and constructive 
manner? A farmer is called upon 
each day to do a dozen or more dif- 
ferent tasks, each calling for work 
with his hands. He must be a car- 
penter, a mechanic, a sheet metal 
worker, a cabinetmaker, or a painter 
at a moment’s notice. 

Realizing this need and having a 
board of directors who have the in- 
terests of the boys of the community 
at heart, I have added Industrial Arts 
as an extra-curricular activity in the 
school where I am teaching. This 
work is carried on entirely outside of 
the regular school program and does 
not in any way interfere with the 
academic work. 


A Place to Work and Tools 
at Small Cost 


At the beginning of the year a row 
of unoccupied seats near the windows 
was removed to make room for our 
workbench. Material was furnished 
by the district and a bench, five feet 
long and two feet wide, was con- 
structed along the wall. The main 
framework of the bench was made of 
two-by-four stock and the top of the 
bench was made of seven-eighths inch 
yellow pine twelve inches wide. A 
ten-foot board cut in two and the two 
pieces placed side by side made a 
bench five feet long and two feet wide. 
Three two by four crosspieces under- 
neath made a top which is solid 


enough for any purpose. Two legs, 
one at each end, slanting back from 
the front edges and joining the 
floor at the wall, gave the bench 
the maximum rigidity without ob- 
structing the floor space. A one by 
four inch rail was placed along the 
front of the bench for the sake of ap- 
pearance, and another piece of the 
same size was placed along the wall 
at the back of the bench to serve as a 
tool rack. 

When the bench was completed it 
was carefully sanded and given three 
coats of orange shellac, which made it 
a respectable appearing piece of 
school furniture as well as a practical 
workbench. 

Several vises were considered and 
it was thought best to select a me- 
chanic’s vise, fitted with pipe jaws, 
which would serve equally well as a 
woodworking vise and at the same 
time be useful in metal working. The 
vise was purchased at a small cost 
and was paid for by the district. It 
was mounted on the left-hand front 
corner of the bench. 

The boys brought from home what 
tools they had, and these with the 
tools that I had, gave us a start. As 
other tools were needed a trip to sev- 
eral secondhand stores furnished us 
really good tools at a very moderate 
cost. Secondhand tools, when pol- 
ished and sharpened, proved to be 
much better than cheap new tools. 

The tools were arranged neatly in 
the tool rack at the back of the bench 
and on the wall under the bench. 


Projects Undertaken 


The first project in woodworking 
was the building of four pieces of lat- 
tice work, each four feet long and two 
feet wide, for the front of the school 
building, covering an open place in 
the foundation, left when an addition 
was made to the building several 
years ago. This lattice, when com- 
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A Craftsman and His Handiwork 


pleted, was given several coats of 
white paint and greatly improved the 
appearance of the building. Mate- 
rials were furnished by the district 
and the total expense totaled approxi- 
mately five dollars. 

This, with the construction of the 
bench, had taken some time, and with 
the coming of colder weather we were 
forced to work inside. 

Beginning with sanding blocks, 
for use in sandpapering, several small 
projects were constructed by the boys, 
including three bookracks, a “bunny 
lamp,” several whatnots, a sewing 
board, a meat board, and three saw 
handles. 

The first two bookracks were made 
of soft wood and involved only the 
simpler processes, but later the boys 
brought old pieces of discarded fur- 
niture from home and one bookrack 
was made of mahogany with a dia- 
mond-shaped inlay of white pine in 
each end. This really nice project was 
well done by a seventh grade boy. 

Some of the tools which the boys 
had brought from home were rusted 
and dull; so it was necessary to polish 
and sharpen them. Fine emery paper 
and pumice stone were used to clean 
and polish the tools. This greatly 
increased their usefulness and gave 
the boys practice in such work as well. 
The saws were filed and all other tools 
were sharpened by using files and a 
small hand grindstone purchased at a 
cost of less than a dollar. The grind- 
stone has proved to be indispensable, 
and is one of the most-used pieces of 
our equipment. 

(Continued on page 319) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








Much Ado About Little 


@ AN innocent bystander’s frank statement of the prob- 

lem of financial relief for the schools as that problem 
was viewed by the Governor and the General Assembly in 
the third special session is about as follows: “What can 
we do that will not cost anybody anything, but that will 
enable us to point with pride to our record or at least to 
say that we did something, and that will quiet the insistent 
demands of the people?” Or for some, it might be stated: 
“What can we do that I and my party will get credit for 
what is done and my political opponent and his party will 
be condemned for what is not done?” All this means 
that the whole question of school relief became involved 
in partisan and factional politics, and that there was a 
strong tendency to do as little as possible and “get by.” 
No one person, group or party was responsible for this 
unfortunate development of the situation. Although we 
had hoped that such an important problem of general 
welfare would be treated as strictly non-partisan in all its 
aspects, it seemed impossible to keep either party or their 
leaders from using it for partisan advantage. Conse- 
quently, we have concluded that whenever an issue in- 
volves several million dollars it is sure to become a par- 
tisan issue. 

As a result, the relief provided is uncertain, temporary, 
and inadequate. The only real addition to school revenues 
is to be probably six or seven million dollars obtained 
from a diversion of one-third of the gasoline tax collected 
by the State, or one-third of the part now distributed to 
the counties, one-third of the part distributed to the cities, 
and one-third of the part retained by the State. In addi- 
tion to its share of this, the school district of Chicago is 
to get an additional one-third of the part distributed to 
the city of Chicago. 

When the diversion bill, Senate Bill 70, was first intro- 
duced, it carried the emergency clause, and if it had been 
passed with that clause it would have yielded about $10,- 
000,000 for the year beginning March 1, 1934. But it did 
not pass with the emergency clause, and will therefore not 
take effect until July 1. The time for its expiration was 
not changed, and it will expire on March 1, 1935, after 
being in effect only eight months. 


WHAT WE GET 

Companion bills were enacted to provide for the appro- 
priation and distribution of the funds produced. The dis- 
tribution is to be made monthly to both high schools and 
elementary grades in the ratio of 28 per cent and 72 per 
cent respectively. The basis of distribution in each case 
is to be the number of pupils in average daily attendance 
as reported for the year ending June 30, 1933. 

The yield ought to be about 75 cents a month or $6.00 


for the eight months for each high-school pupil and about 
60 or 65 cents a month or $5.00 for the eight months for 
each elementary school pupil. In addition to this, the 
Chicago school district ought to get about $1,000,000 
from the extra one-third of the gasoline tax now going to 
the city. All this of course is to be in addition to what 
will be received from the regular biennial appropriation 
of $21,000,000 to the common school fund, which is now 
being distributed at the rate of about $875,000 a month 
from the proceeds of the occupational tax. 


WHAT WE DON’T GET 

Why do we say this is uncertain, temporary and inade- 
quate? It is uncertain because certain big oil companies 
and other interests are threatening to enjoin the Depart- 
ment of Finance from making the diversion, and the 
whole matter wil! have to be tried out in the Courts. It is 
temporary because the diversion is to be for only eight 
months. It is inadequate because it will yield only about 
$7,000,000 or less, and the State and the school districts 
owe the teachers $30,000,000 or more; some districts are 
defaulting on bond and interest payments, and a few 
districts are totally financially wrecked. The State owes 
the common school fund on the regular biennial appro- 
priations nearly $12,000,000, or more than will be re- 
ceived from the new diversion law. But we could not get 
the Governor or any member of the legislature to make 
any effort to pass House Bills 61 to 69 to provide for the 
immediate payment of these arrearages. Besides all this, 
the biennium for which the latest regular appropriation 
of $21,000,000 was made began on July 1, 1933, and will 
end June 30, 1935; and the first monthly installment of 
this was not paid until March, 1934, or eight months late. 
Therefore, it seems clear that the schools have been short- 
changed another $7,000,000. In order to make this per- 
fectly clear and also to make it a matter of record, we are 
quoting below a statement made recently by L. R. Grimm, 
our Director of Research, after he had made a careful 
study of the matter. 


ANOTHER STATE AID PROBLEM IN ILLINOIS 

“State aid problems in Illinois are many. Now comes 
another: How will the full $21,000,000 appropriated for 
the common school fund for the biennium by the 58th 
General Assembly be raised? 

“Let us observe the following points that bear upon the 
subject: 

(1) Senate Bill 659 of the 58th General Assembly ap- 
propriated for the common school fund $10,500,000 per 
annum ($21,000,000 for the two years). (Page 40 of 
Laws of Illinois, 58th General Assembly, 1933.) 

(2) The tax levy act, Senate Bill 736 of the 58th Gen- 
eral Assembly, declares that there shall be raised by levy- 
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ing a tax by valuation upon the assessed taxable property 
of the State . . . for common school purposes $10,500,000 
upon the taxable property for 1933, and the same amount 
upon the taxable property for 1934; and that the Gov- 
ernor, Auditor, and State Treasurer shall compute the 
rates required to produce the same—provided, that if 
moneys received under the provisions of the Occupational 
Tax Act have been transferred to and placed in the com- 
mon school fund, then in computing the rates required, 
the Governor, Auditor, and Treasurer shall make proper 
allowance and reduction for any such moneys so trans- 
ferred and placed in such fund. (Page 945 of Laws of 
Illinois, 58th General Assembly, 1933.) 

(3) Senate Bill 737 of the 58th General Assembly sets 
up the occupational tax fund as a special fund in the state 
treasury and provides that after March 1, 1934, and the 
first day of each month thereafter the Governor, State 
Treasurer, and Auditor shall direct the transfer of all 
moneys in the occupational tax fund on the last day of the 
preceding calendar month so that .. . one-twelfth of 
the amount levied for the common school fund for the 
year goes to the common school fund monthly, etc. (Page 
1090 of Laws of Illinois, 58th General Assembly, 1933.) 

“Of the $21,000,000 provided by law for the common 
school fund for the biennium beginning July 1, 1933, and 
ending June 30, 1935, there was accordingly set aside 
from the occupational tax fund $875,000 in March, 1934. 
Nothing was set aside for the months of July, August, 
September, October, November, and December, 1933, and 
nothing for the months of January and February, 1934 
(a period of 8 months). No state property tax rate on 
the 1933 tax was computed and certified to cover such 
shortage. 

“With the continuance of the setting aside of $875,000 
each month until the close of the biennium (June 30, 
1935), there will have been 16 of these transfers from the 
occupational tax fund, or a total transfer of $14,000,000. 
This total is $7,000,000 short of the appropriation for the 
biennium—and the occupational sales tax law as written 
ceases on June 30, 1935. 

“Where will this sum of $7,000,000—not now definitely 
in sight—for the common school fund be obtained? Will 
there be a statewide tax rate upon property for 1934 (to 
be paid in 1935 in downstate counties and in 1936 in 
Cook county) to make up this $7,000,000? Will the oc- 
cupational tax law be extended beyond June 30, 1935? If 
so, when will it be extended—by law in a fourth special 
session in 1934 so that there will be clear legal authority 
for avoiding a state property tax rate on the assessment 
of 1934? Or shall such property tax rate to raise the 
$7,000,000 be omitted with full assurance that the 59th 
General Assembly will prolong the occupational tax act 
after June 30, 1935? Who can give such assurance? 
Where is the threatened shortage of $7,000,000 for the 
biennial amount of the common school fund anyway—at 
the beginning of the biennium or at the close? 

“What bearing upon the general problem herein set 
forth has Section 26 of “An Act in relation to State 
finance,” approved June 10, 1919, as amended? Such 
section in part reads: 

When an appropriation shall be expressed to be for a specific 
sum ‘per annum,’ or for a specific surn ‘for the first year’ and an- 
other specific sum ‘for the second year’ the aggregate amount of the 


sum appropriated for the two year period shall be available for ex- 
penditure for the purposes therein stated, from the date that the 
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Act becomes effective to and including the thirtieth day of June of 
the year the next General Assembly shall convene. . . . 


“Does not this quotation imply that if the shortage of 
$7,000,000 did occur in the first year of the biennium, 
the same is to be made available during the second year? 

“Also, we must ask how long the payment of any part 
of the biennial appropriation can be delayed? The Su- 
preme Court has said in interpreting Article IV, section 
18 of the State Constitution that an appropriation lapses 
at the expiration of the first fiscal quarter after the ad- 
journment of the next regular session of the General As- 
sembly (311 ILL. 96, at 107, 111, 112). Clearly, if the 
payment of this threatened shortage of $7,000,000 is to 
be made in whole or in part after September 30, 1935, 
there will need to be a reappropriation bill enacted.” 

When we consider the $12,000,000 shortage in the state 
school fund for the time preceding July 1, 1933, and also 
the shortage of $7,000,000 in the distribution for the bien- 
nium since that time, and then consider the very inade- 
quate provisions made by the “special session for school 
relief,” we are forced to the conclusion that the schools 
have lost instead of gained under the two recent General 
Assemblies. The recent special session was long, the bills 
for school relief were numerous, the debates were par- 
tisan and acrimonious, the promises were abundant, but 
the results were deficient. There was much ado about 
little. 

Your legislative committee and its agents and employees 
exerted intense and continuous effort, but there was fierce 
and powerful opposition to our efforts and we suffered the 
difficulties described last month. We are thankful for 
even the scanty aid provided, but we want the world to 
know we are not satisfied with it. We see even greater 
difficulties for the schools next year unless financial aid 
comes at once from the Federal government or is provided 
by a fourth special session of the General Assembly this 
fall. Possibly it will be necessary to close a number of 
schools. In fact we do fot see how some of them can open 
next fall unless the teachers continue to work without pay 
and supplies can be purchased with worthless orders. 
Surely such parasitical schools cannot continue much 
longer. 





Let Us Strengthen Our Organization 


@ AFTER reading the above editorial, you certainly be- 

lieve that the fight to save the schools and to raise 
revenues to pay the teachers must be continued with in- 
creased vigor. Teachers must play their full part in that 
fight, and they can do so only through their organization. 
Since we must. appeal to the State government to solve the 
problem, effective work can be done only by a state or- 
ganization of teachers and other friends of the schools. 
Therefore, we must do everything possible to build up the 
L.S.T.A. in size, power and effectiveness. 

As a means to this end, every superintendent or execu- 
tive committee whose duty it is to plan a program for a 
county institute or division meeting should provide for one 
good speaker on each program to inform the teachers of 
the plans, purposes, and achievements of the Ilfthois State 
Teachers Association and of the problems immediately be- 
for it. 

This is in harmony with a recommendation made unani- 
mously by the Representative Assembly at the December 
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meeting, and this is our official notice to all officers of the 
divisions and all conductors of county institutes. 





A Hint to the Oil Companies 


@ A few days ago a citizen of I}linois, who believes in 

supporting schools and paying teachers for their serv- 
ices, spoke to some friends as follows: “I have heard that 
some big oil company is threatening to use every available 
means to stop the State from diverting one-third of the 
gasoline tax to the schools. Why should gasoline sellers 
object to the use of these tax funds for school support or 
for any other legitimate purpose? They do not pay the 
tax; they merely collect it. If some oil company enjoins 
the State from diverting these funds to the schools in this 
time of crisis, or if it attempts in any way to prevent the 
proper administration of this new school revenue law, I 
shall not patronize that company in any way. I'll drive 
on to a gasoline station selling the product of some com- 
pany more friendly to the children, teachers and schools; 
or I will walk if necessary, rather than buy gasoline from 
a company trying to cut off this emergency aid to the 
schools.” 

Possibly many of our citizens are in a similar mood. 
Some of the big oil companies are not now in too high 
favor with the public. Possibly they had better think 
twice before trying to nullify emergency aid to an institu- 
tion as near to the hearts of the people as is the public 
school. 





A Sudden Outburst of "Patriotism" 


@ THE editor is assuming the entire responsibility for this 
editorial. Therefore, please excuse the use of the first 
person singular pronoun. 

On Wednesday, May 9, House Bill No. 175 was intro- 
duced in the General Assembly and on May 10 it was 
amended to provide that every teacher in Illinois must 
take the following “oath of allegiance”: 

I solemnly swear to support the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of the State of Illinois, and the laws of the 
United States and the State of Illinois, and by precept and example 
to promote respect for the flag and the statutes of the United States 
and the State of Illinois, reverence for law and order, and undivided 
allegiance to the government of the United States. 

The penalty for violation of this oath is a fine of not 
more than $500, or imprisonment in the county jail for 
not more than 30 days, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

As first introduced, the oath ended with the word “Illi- 
nois” the first time it is used, but the bill was amended on 
May 10 to include the additional matter. A Chicago 
newspaper says that “this is the form favored by the 
Board of Education.” The same paper quotes the Mayor 
as commending the bill, and as saying: “I assume the 
Legislature will amend the Otis act governing teachers’ 
tenure so that the board of education might order dis- 
missals for failure to comply.” 


REASONS FOR RESENTMENT 


I, for one, resent this proposed new requirement upon 
the teachers of Illinois for the following reasons, and 
others: 

It is unnecessary, since the teachers are and ever have 
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been loyal to the very best traditions of America, such as 
freedom, justice, equality, democracy, domestic tranquil- 
ity, the general welfare, etc. If teachers have not been 
successful in teaching the Constitution and these civic vir- 
tues to their pupils, it has been because of the influence 
of the horrible examples of their opposite vices as demon- 
strated by prominent citizens, some of whom are now 
advocating the enactment of this bill. 

I believe that many of the advocates of this bill do not 
want the teachers really to obey it according to a true in- 
terpretation of the law and the Constitution as the teachers 
or even as the Courts interpret them; but they hope to force 
their own interpretation upon the teachers and the public 
by the same sort of shameless propaganda that they are 
now using to force the enactment of the bill. For example 
these super-patriots do not want the teachers “to promote 
by precept and example” such constitutional guarantees 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assemblage and of petition for redress of grievances. 
What some of them really want is a body of cowardly and 
cowed teachers who will not teach the real meaning or 
content of the Constitution and the laws, or who will not 
teach them in the spirit of real American patriots and ac- 
tual defenders of democracy, but will teach them as inter- 
preted by big exploiters and racketeers. 

The mistaken patriots back of this bill are attempting 
to apply a remedy where it is not needed, and are over- 
looking the real source of disrespect for the flag, the sta- 
tutes, and the Constitution. It is the very acme of irony 
for certain people to insist that teachers swear to support 
and respect the laws of the State, while the same people 
ignore the disobedience and violation of the State laws 
providing that teachers shall be paid monthly and that 
revenues be collected to make such payments possible. 
Why not provide a similar oath for tax-evaders and tax- 
delayers and then vigorously prosecute every violator? 
Or why not just obey and enforce the laws we have? This 
would do more to increase respect by the teachers and 
everybody else for the law and the Constitution than a 
provision for an “oath of allegiance” for all teachers. 

In the proposed oath, definition is lacking and the 
meaning is uncertain. Just what is meant by “precept and 
example to promote respect for the flag, etc?” Who is to 
decide what is “reverence for law and order?” Is it to 
be a violation of the oath to criticize a law or a constitu- 
tional provision or to ask for its repeal when we are con- 
vinced that such a law or provision is wrong? Who shall 
determine whether a teacher should be charged with fail- 
ure to promote “undivided allegiance to the Government 
of the United States?” It is apparent to any unprejudiced 
person that such a law will encourage attacks upon every 
teacher by peevish people whom he may displease by his 
professional work or personal expressions, no matter how 
true, helpful, and necessary these may be. It will blight 
the development of live, thinking, inspiring, constructive, 
professional, and truly patriotic teachers, and will tend to 
develop a class of unthinking automatons, afraid to teach 
anything except C-A-T spells cat and 2 plus 2 equals 4, 
and they may question even these facts if they fear they 
may interfere with the racket, graft, or special privilege 
of some powerful person or group in the community. 


A TRUE STORY 
Here is a true story, which is told to illustrate the kind 
(Continued on page 313) 
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Visual Education Aids 


By ALVIN B. ROBERTS 
Gilson 


@ IN the schools of tomorrow, visual 

education will receive greater em- 
phasis. Modern educators agree that 
more than eighty-five per cent of our 
knowledge is obtained through the 
visual senses; yet we have been slow 
to adopt this modern method of edu- 
cating our students. 

Visual aids may be classified as fol- 
lows: 1—lantern slides, 2—still film, 
3—moving pictures. Nearly all pro- 
gressive teachers are familiar with the 
lantern slide projector and readily ap- 
preciate its value. However, until the 
last few years, the lantern slide pro- 
jector could not be used in the aver- 
age high school because the cost was 
prohibitive. To meet the demand for 
that type of projection material the 
still film projector was put on the 
market. 

The still film projector is very sim- 
ilar to the lantern slide machine in con- 
struction and cost. The chief differ- 
ence is in the pictures for the film 
projector, which are printed on 35mm. 
moving picture film. A roll of film 
contains from thirty to a hundred or 
more pictures. The average price per 
roll is about the same as the cost of 
six uncolored lantern slides. 

The newest addition to the visual aid 
field is the moving picture projector, 
especially the smaller 16mm. type. 
Few were able to purchase and equip 
the schools for 35mm. machines, but 
with the development of the 16mm. 
projector, the use of moving pictures 
as a means of education has been 
greatly extended. 

At the present time a great deal of 
emphasis is being given to the use of 
the moving picture, but each of the 
above listed forms of projection has 
a definite place, and schools should 
give careful consideration to methods 
of securing slides or films and to the 
classes in which material is to be used, 
before purchasing a projector. 

The chief purpose of this article is 
to give some information concerning 
the cost of equipment, cost of projec- 
tion material, (slides and films) and 
sources where such material maybe 
obtained. To those interested in the 
value of visual education, I should like 


to state that a number of tests have 
been conducted in which textbook ma- 
terial supplemented with visual aids 
has proved far superior to textbook 
material alone. The most conclusive 
evidence was assembled by the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education 
and the University Film Foundation 
in a test conducted under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. 

The State Department of Public 
Health maintains a service whereby 
schools may make use of visual aids 
at a very small cost. The 16mm. films 
(covering twenty-eight subjects) and 
the projector are lent free to schools, 
the school paying transportation one 
way. The films are well adapted for 
use in biology, physiology, and physi- 
cal education classes. 

In connection with the above mate- 
rial, the State Department also sends 
out still film projectors, film, and 
manual. Films covering forty-six dif- 
ferent subjects are listed. Schools in- 
terested may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing the State Department 
of Public Health. 

Still film and lantern slide projec- 
tors may be secured from Central 
Scientific Company, Chicago Appara- 
tus Company, both of Chicago, or 
from Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Prices range from $60 to $90 
or more. A combination machine for 
projecting either still film or slides 
may be obtained for about $80. 

Sixteen mm. movie projectors, suit- 
able for classroom use, may be pur- 
chased from Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, Bass Camera Company, 179 
West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois, 
at prices ranging from $50 to $200. 

The standard price of the Eastman 
Classroom Film is $24 per reel. 
Hence, while many schools are in a 
position to secure the machine, they 
are unable to purchase enough film to 
justify such an expenditure. Realiz- 
ing the need of the schools of Illinois 
in regard to securing films, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has established a 
slide and film library. At the present 
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Valuable materials are 
available to the school 
that can afford only a 
small outlay. 


time the library contains nearly one 
hundred sets of lantern slides suited 
to almost every subject taught in the 
high school. In addition there are 
sixty-one, 16mm. films for use in the 
schools. Slides and films may be ob- 
tained as described below: (All trans- 
portation charges to be paid by the 
schools under either of the plans 
listed). 

1. Slides or films may be obtained 
at fifty cents per subject. 

2. A $7.50 enrollment fee gives the 
school unlimited use of slides and 
films (with exception of films de- 
posited by schools under plans 3 and 
4). 
3. Schools which have deposited 
one classroom film pay the Service a 
$5.00 annual service fee and are en- 
titled to one booking per week of the 
classroom films (indicated by cross) 
and also unlimited service of all other 
l6mm. films. 

4. Schools which have deposited 
two classroom films pay the Service a 
$10.00 annual service fee and are en- 
titled to two bookings per week of the 
classroom films, unlimited service of 
all other 16 mm. films, and unlimited 
service of all 35mm. films and glass 
slides listed in the annual descriptive 
catalogue. For further information 
write Russell T. Gregg, Visual Aids 
Service, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
sources the Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration, Davenport, Iowa, publishes 
and sends out free of charge a booklet 
entitled “Film Sources.” In this book- 
let over three hundred companies pro- 
ducing films are listed. One hundred 
five have films for rent. One hundred 
seventy-six loan films free, except for 
transportation. 

In preparing this article I have not 
discussed the value of visual aids, but 
have tried to give practical informa- 
tion in regard to machines and 
sources. I have also pointed out how 
each school interested in visual edu- 
cation may try it on a limited basis, 
through the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health, and determine its value 
by use in the regular classroom. 
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Meeting of Board of 


Directors 


@ THE Board of Directors of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association held a reg- 
ular quarterly meeting in the William Bishop 
Owen Memorial Building in Springfield on 
Saturday, April 28, 1934. 

The meeting was called to order promptly 
at 8:30 by the President, Mr. N. M. Mason. 
Besides the president there were present the 
following directors: C. E. Vance, F. L. Bies- 
ter, and F. A. Jensen. There were also pres- 
ent Secretary R. C. Moore and Treasurer 
Charles McIntosh. Director A. Lulu Hill 
was present after the first half hour. 

The president first called for the report of 
the treasurer, whereupon Mr. Charles MclIn- 
tosh presented the following: 


ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 


TION 
Condition of Funds April 25, 1934 
Receipts 
December 1, 1933 
Balance cash on hand__------- $ 8,479.70 
December 30 
Dues paid at State Meeting---- 44.00 
Received from Division treas- 
OS Ps Se ee 7,117.00* 
State Teachers Magazines, Ad- 
INS. Sh dnttationdotcntuien 1,934.93 
Income from fund_..------~-~-- 364.68 
Dues paid treasurer_......--- 24.00 
Tax warrants cashed_____-_--- 678.50 
i ET RD ac 85.00* 
| EP a eee 4,500.00 
Sales Intino1s TEACHER_-~~-~- 1.60 
Ee $23,229.41 
Disbursements 
April 25 
Orders 1—233 inclusive_..._-- $17,679.76 
April 25 
Balance cash on hand_------- 5,549.65 


Government Bonds on hand-_$ 5,500.00 
Marshall Field Debentures.. 3,000.00 
Tax anticipation warrants___-3,171.60 


Te $11,671.60 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINTOSH, 


Treas. I. S. T. A. 
Dues From Divisions* 
DER, cccctnitimeneein’ $3,100.00 
| Rs Sea 1,832.00 
(ESSE re ene oe 1,478.00 
IID dvcccnssnicieeninnidinienstnitcltain 530.00 
ON ee eee 68.00 
SF EEE SE Ea nee CN 56.00 
ERT oe 25.00 
yy ee 10.00 
WN icin ccinuniiaaniinnemaiinden 6.00 
EE Ne LO 6.00 
OS EET Sennen 4.00 
SN i ncsieli nen cenit taceidiceeslielanitiiiies 2.00 
$7,117.00 
Refund* 

rr $50.00 
ie CUR ticenisssceenepresiitanncieaiitinstilienageelinin 35.00 
$85.00 


Burgess & Cline Order 1 
The report was accepted and ordered 
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placed on file. Secretary R. C. Moore made 


the following report of expenditures and bal- 
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ances on hand in relation to the various ap- 
propriations made for the year: 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
In Relation to the Appropriations for the Year 1934 


Purpose 


PNP OP fe ~ 


| a ee eee 


Repairs and Upkeep_-.........-..-..-- 


Taxes and Insurance- 


COE EE 
Salary, Director of Research_._...---- 
Salary, Assistant Editor_...........~-- 
ES ee 
Part time Stenographer____._....._.--- 
Expense, Board of Directors___.....~-- 
Legislative Committee__..........__-_- 
el 
ll. Expense of Secrotary................. 
BR. Gien Bam, DH Gititing....ncs2.20 cuss 
EEE 
14. Expense of Treasurer__.............-- 
15. Research and Statistics._...._.......--- 
BS ee es ee it tttenctcecnascn 
17. Expense N. E. A. Director_......---_- 
Res ae 
EAL OT 


Appropriated Expended 
f 





19. 
20. 
21 
22 
23. Janitor and Maintenance__.......--~-- 
24. 
25. 
26 


Save the Schools Campaign____----_--- 








or to Balance 
1934 April 28, 1934 April 28, 1934 
_-$15,000.00 $ 6,157.66 $ 8,842.34 
.- 6,000.00 2,000.00 4,000.00 
_. 1,000.00 333.34 666.66 
.. 4,500.00 1,500.00 3,000.00 
-- 1,875.00 625.00 1,250.00 
-- 1,675.00 558.34 1,116.66 
-. 500.00 168.90 331.10 
-. 500.00 159.37 340.63 
.. 2,000.00 1,271.67 728.33 
-. 700.00 170.55 529.45 
__ 750.00 132.79 617.21 
_. 850.00 143.62 706.38 
-- 300.00 300.00 
-- 200.00 127.47 72.53 
_. 500.00 359.81 140.19 
-- 100.00 100.00 
-- 400.00 400.00 
.. 2,000.00 2,000.00 
_- 400.00 70.00 330.00 
.. 2,000.00 1,698.56 301.50 
-- 200.00 200.00 
_- 1,000.00 1,000.00 
-- 1,600.00 658.93 941.07 
-- 300.00 19.65 280.35 
200.00 200.00 
- Loeell 1,124.16 395.95 
$46,070.11 $17,679.76 $28,390.35 


Respectfully submitted, 


This report was accepted and ordered 
placed on file. 

The next matter considered was the ap- 
pointment of delegates to the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting to be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 30 to July 6. The 
secretary announced that he had received 
nominations from all division presidents. All 


R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 


those so nominated were appointed and the 
board made appointments for a sufficient 
number of delegates in addition to fill the 
quota from Illinois, which is twenty-six dele- 
gates, based upon our number of members, 
and one to represent the life membership of 
our Association in the N. E. A. The com- 
plete list of delegates is as follows: 


DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. MEETING, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1934 
Appointed, April 28, 1934, by the Bd. of Directors of the I. S. T. A. 


Washington Meeting, June 30 to July 6, 1934 


Black Hawk L. O. Dawson, prin. of high school 
Central Fairy Graves, country teacher 
Chicago Susan Scully, teacher, 1401 E. 68th St. 


DuPage Valley 


Henry G. Geilen, teacher, 3542 Janssen St. 
R. E. Beebe, supt. of schools 


E. Central John A. Clement, University of Illinois 
Eastern John R. Moss, supt. of schools 

Ill. Valley O. V. Shaffer, prin. of high school 
Lake Shore J. R. Harper, supt. of schools 
Northeastern J. B. Nelson, prin. of high school 
Northwestern G. C. Stutzman, supt. of schools 
Peoria Ray G. Schertz, prin. of high school 
Rock River George F. Cann, co. supt. of schools 
S. Central R. E. Stevenson, prin. of high school 
Southeastern C. W. Bowman, supt. of schools 
Southern Roscoe Pulliam, supt. of schools 
Southwestern Pearl Tiley, grade supervisor 
Western Roy Fetherston, supt. of schools 


Bd. of Directors 


N. M. Mason, supt. of schools 

F. L. Biester, prin. of high school 
Frank A. Jensen, supt. of schools 

A. Lulu Hill, teacher, 610 N. 13th St. 


Treasurer Charles McIntosh, co. supt. of schools 
Secretary R. C. Moore, (Representing Life Member) 
At Large F. E. Dugas, supt. of schools 


Sam Sullivan, prin. of high school 
James H. Smith, supt. of schools 


East Moline 
Holder 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Naperville 
Urbana 
Paris 
Princeton 
Wilmette 
Batavia 
Hanover 
Metamora 
Oregon 
Palmyra 
Hutsonville 
Harrisburg 
Belleville 
Monmouth 
Oglesby 
Glen Ellyn 
Rockford 

E. St. Louis 
Monticello 
Carlinville 
Westville 
West Frankfort 
Aurora 


(Continued on page 311) 
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Pupil Participation in 
School Publicity 


By EUGENE C. ECKERT 


Principal, Herrin Township 
High School 


@ IN any high school the pupils 

themselves compose the best agency 
for publicity. As an organization the 
high school, through its pupils, can 
touch a majority of the homes in the 
community within twenty-four hours. 
In this respect it is almost without an 
equal as a means for disseminating 
facts. Pupils are going to talk about 
their school at home, downtown, or 
wherever they happen to be. It goes 
without saying that it will be much 
more to the advantage of the school 
to have them talking favorably about 
their school than talking in the oppo- 
site vein. Pupil participation in the 
various activities of the school is 
highly desirable. Pupils will be far 
less critical and much more ready to 
defend the things in which they have 
had an active part. 

Through well-planned assembly 
programs and first-rate classroom in- 
struction, the spirit of the school may 
be so built up that what the students 
take to their homes and to the public 
will be constructive and not destruc- 
tive. The extra-curricular program is 
also of great value in this respect pro- 
vided it is well organized and made 
to function properly. Assembly pro- 
grams should be planned to make use 
of as much pupil participation as pos- 
sible. High-school boys and girls like 
to see and listen to their own people 
perform. Then, too, the participation 
benefits the performers as well. The 
information which the school gives to 
its student-body from time to time 
should not be sugar-coated. Don’t 
supply all the nice things and leave 
out the less desirable. Give them the 
facts. If the school is in danger of 
closing at the end of the year because 
teachers’ salaries can no longer be 
paid, this should be told long before 
that fatal day is reached. The student- 
body is quite likely to be helpful in a 


campaign that will awaken the com- 


munity to the fact, and may be of as- 
sistance in bringing about action 
which will avoid such a catastrophe. 

The newspaper exists in nearly all 
communities of 1,000 or more either 
as a daily or a weekly. Most news- 
papermen will be found very willing 
to cooperate for the best interests of 
the schools and the welfare of the 
children. Reporters should be given 
leads for stories about the school. In 
most cases they prefer to be given the 
facts about a story and then to be per- 
mitted to write the story themselves 
giving their own interpretation to the 
facts. In communities where copy is 
to be supplied to the newspaper this 
may be written by the English classes 
under the direction of the instructors. 
If the school has a class or a depart- 
ment of journalism, of course, that is 
the place to get the news writing done. 
Pupils will receive valuable training 
in the preparation of this material 
whether it is done in the journalism 
department or in the regular English 
classes. Some newspapers have a reg- 
ular department given over to the high 
school once or twice each week. 
Sometimes this is a whole page, at 
other times several columns. Where 
this is done the copy, for the most 
part, may be prepared by students 
under the direction of their instructors. 

The picture of any school which the 
newspaper can present in a single 
story will be piece-meal and incom- 
plete. That is, of course, obvious. 
Not one story but a constant succes- 
sion of stories, will turn the tide of 
public confidence toward the school. 
Therein lies the value of a regular 
department of the community news- 
paper given over to the school as sug- 
gested above. If a school is honestly 
and intelligently administered, it can- 
not help but profit from the publicity 
which the newspaper may see fit to 
give it. President Glenn Frank of the 
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The high-school student 
and his activities form 
one of the best means of 
approach to the community. 


University of Wisconsin in talking 
about schools securing publicity had 
this to say, “If schoolmen want more 
matter about schools in the press, 
school men must do more things that 
have legitimate news value in the 
minds of the editors.” 

What has been said about the com- 
munity newspaper applies also to the 
school newspaper generally. The 
school newspaper offers excellent pos- 
sibilities for pupil participation which 
should not be overlooked. The staff 
is made up of students with the in- 
structors acting in advisory capacities. 
If the school has its own printing de- 
partment, cost of production may be 
decreased and pupil participation in- 
creased. The English classes or jour- 
nalism classes should prepare most of 
the copy with the staff doing the edit- 
ing and special writing. If the news- 
paper must be printed by a commer- 
cial concern, the business staff will 
have to finance the cost of production 
from circulation or advertising in- 
come, or perhaps from both. 

If in respect to the amount of mate- 
rial in and the influence of a single 
issue of the school newspaper its 
power of influence is quite restricted, 
in respect to continuous and consistent 
publicity and influence the school 
newspaper offers a most excellent ve- 
hicle. The high-school student and his 
activities form one of the best means 
of approach to the next generation and 
to the adults of the community as well. 
For this reason then the high-school 
newspaper, telling of the high-school 
students and their activities, is unex- 
celled for getting really worthwhile 
publicity for the high school. Educa- 
tionally the well-conducted school 
newspaper is of great value. 

Exhibits of the work of students, 
when well conducted and arranged, 
are always interesting and can be made 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Southern Division Meeting 


@ THE fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 

Southern Division of the I.S.T. A. was 
held at Carbondale, March 29 and 30, 1934. 
Speakers at the general sessions were the 
following: Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York 
University; Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
I. O. Foster, Indiana University; Dr. George 
S. Counts, Columbia University; Dr. Laur- 
ence M. Gould, with Byrd in the Antarctic; 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago. Professor C. B. Righter of Iowa Uni- 
versity directed a Southern Illinois High 
School Orchestra in a program presented at 
the Friday evening session. The McDowell 
Club, led by Professor David McIntosh of 
S.1.S.N.U., was presented in concert on 
Thursday evening. 

Orricers.—President, Floyd B. Smith, 
prin., township high school, Benton; Ist vice- 
president, M. C. Hunt, supt. of schools, 
Mound City; 2d vice-president, Don C. Moss, 
co. supt. of schools, Marion; recording secre- 
tary, May S. Hawkins, University High 
School, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale;  corre- 
sponding secretary, J. Raymond Hoffner, 
supt. of schools, Carbondale; financial secre- 
tary, George McDerman, Metropolis; treas- 
urer, M. L. Hunt, co. supt. of schools, Mc- 
Leansboro. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—W. A. Furr, chair- 
man, S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale, °36; J. H. 
Hammack, co. supt. of schools, Pinckneyville, 
°37; Charles E. Wingo, prin., community 
high school, Zeigler, °35. 

GoveRNING comMITTEES. — Legislation, C. 
A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frankfort, 
37; Appropriations, Mary Roberson, Mound 
City, °36; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, co. 
supt. of schools, Murphysboro. °35. 


Reso.utions.—Resolved, That we com- 
mend and congratulate the Executive Com- 
mittee on the excellent program of profes- 
sional and scientific material that they have 
planned. We also commend the speakers 
who have presented the program to us. How- 
ever, we suggest that the Southern Division 
of the State Teachers Association does not 
serve all the functions that it ought to serve 
if it confines its activities to the presenta- 
tions of the sort of annual program to which 
we have been accustomed. We urge that the 
program for next year be planned in such a 
way that very much more time is given to a 
presentation and discussion of the critical 
problems that confront the schools of the 
State and of this region particularly, and 
that these discussions be so placed in the 
program that the great body of teachers of 
this division will of necessity participate in 
them. The present program gives altogether 
too little time to the discussion of such 
problems, specifically as they relate them- 
selves to the teachers of Southern Illinois 
and places that discussion at a time when 
it is inconvenient for the great body of 
teachers to attend. We urge, therefore, that 
time for discussions be set aside early -on 
Thursday afternoon, and at the middle of the 
program on Friday morning, interspersed 
with the best lectures and entertainment 
features that the program offers. It is only 
in this way that we shall be able to utilize 
the splendid opportunity that this meeting 
offers to send the teachers out from our 
meeting with a clear understanding and a 
strong enthusiasm for the work that it is 
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necessary for all of us to cooperate in doing. 

As an example of the degree to which we 
fail to take advantage of our opportunity we 
submit that in this critical time when it ap- 
pears that our legislative program is in 
danger, we have provided no time on our 
program in which the great body of our 
members is to receive information concern- 
ing the progress and probable outcome of 
the program. 

We further resolve that we hereby com- 
mend the officers of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, members of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers Association, the 
officers of the School Emergency Commission 
of this district, and particularly all of our 
own members of the State Governing Com- 
mittees for the splendid work done for the 
support of the legislative program of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. We espe- 
cially urge all members of the Division to 
continue unremittingly in their efforts. We 
still maintain that the revenue raising fea- 
tures of that program are better than any of 
the substitute plans so far submitted. 

We wish to remind all teachers and mem- 
bers of the Southern Division that the battle 
to save the schools is not yet entirely over 
and that the responsibility is placed squarely 
with each teacher, administrator and friend 
of the schools to do his part in this work. 
We wish to emphasize the importance and 
need of the individual teacher and adminis- 
trator in every community working through 
their legislators and representative citizens 
of each community. Much good can be done 
by continually keeping these people in- 
formed concerning the cause of education. 

We wish to commend the individual teach- 
ers of the Southern Division and express 
appreciation for their loyalty and faithful 
support of their officers in the work for the 
welfare of education. 

We urge upon the members of the South- 
ern Division of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion and all friends of public education that 
in the forthcoming elections they show their 
appreciation to those members of the Legis- 
lature of both parties who through these try- 
ing times have demonstrated faith in the 
great American tradition of adequate educa- 
tion for all children of all people. 

We commend Governor Horner for the 
friendly attitude that he has assumed from 
the beginning toward public education. We 
appreciate the courtesies that he has from 
time to time extended to our Association. 
We understand the tremendous difficulties 
that confront him in compromising the great 
number of conflicting interests that are in- 
volved in school relief and express faith in 
the ultimate success of his efforts to provide 
for the schools the necessary relief. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
this Association and that copies be sent to 
Governor Horner, Secretary R. C. Moore of 
the State Teachers Association and the mem- 
bers of the Legislatures representing the 
districts of this Division. 

MAY S. HAWKINS, Secretary. 





WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


We have desirable accommodations near the F 
and Lake Michigan, in private hemes and hoc. 
for as low as $1.00 per night per person. 


Full information without obligation from: 
Advisory Travel Bureau 





203 S. Dearborn St. Ch 
Telephone: Harrison 6610 na 
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Group Activities for 
Mentally Retarded 
Children 


@ IN an endeavor to help teachers in 

their task of instructing children 
who are mentally retarded, Miss Elise 
H. Martens, specialist in the education 
of exceptional children, has compiled 
a new Federal Office of Education pub- 
lication, “Group Activities for Men- 
tally Retarded Children.” Teachers of 
special classes for the intellectually 
subnormal throughout the United 
States contributed accounts of the ac- 
tivities included in the study, which 
is well illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and silhouettes. 

The 149-page publication supplies 
references for pupils and teachers, and 
offers much useful bibliographical ma- 
terial. Among the subjects in the sym- 
posium, and the authors are: 


The Home, by Elizabeth Werner, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Our City, by Mary Laughlin, Minneapolis, 


inn. 

The Food Market, by Elizabeth Kelley, 
Newark, N. J. 

Foods for Boys, by Ada M. Whyte, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Child Care, by Julia Lyons, Gertrude 
Jarm, Florence Page, and Beatrice Zdara, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Nursery Party, by Gladys Maclin, 
Denver, Colo. 

A Project in Manicuring, by Florence 
Meabrof, Detroit, Mich. 

Beautifying the Schoolroom, by Thelma 
Weller, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Toy Telephones, by Annie Inskeep, 
Berkeley, Calif. na 

How We Send and Receive Messages, by 
Gladys Fager, Pasadena, Calif. 

United States Money, by the Auxiliary 
Department of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A Natural History Museum, by Jule B. 
Davis, Battle Creek, Mich. 

A Study of Cotton, by Zenobia Lyles, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A Study of Trees, by Myrtle Arbuckle, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Toy Orchestra, by Georgia F. Isaac, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Books and Bookkeeping, by Martha Mac- 
Donald, Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 


Photographs in the bulletin were 
furnished by public school systems 
of Los Angeles, Calif., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Newark, N. J., Rochester, N. 
Y., Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Berkeley, Calif., Pasadena, Calif., and 
Kansas City, Mo.; the Minneapolis 
a and Battle Creek, Mich., Camera 

ub. 


“Group Activities for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children,” is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., as Federal Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1933 No. 7, Price 15 cents. 
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Ahoy! U.S.A. 


Come with us to the West 
this Summer 


We recommend these trips: 


Circle trips from All-inclusive 


(V) Chicago charge 
a, )-~ ae $107* 
IE oicimnienssinsinans $311% 


Pacific Northwest, Californi 
ita Glas ae 


California and Pacific N. W. 


I I o.oo heeninctnginesindicontnant $154°° 


Black Hills and Yellowstone 


fee eee $149 
esis =6=—l 


Colorado and Yellowstone 


SSS eases $1407 


Canada and Pacific N. W. 


2 RE Sars $2097 
Tear Out This Ad 


—after checking trip or trips you wish details 
and free booklets about—and mail to 


LP wh a 


G. W. Rodine 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
73 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


el aS 




















Choose a 
Vacation to 
One of These 
Western 
Wonderlands: 


Black Hills of South 
Dakota 


Colorado 
Wyoming 
California 
Yellowstone - Grand 
Teton -Zion-Bryce- 
Grand Canyon or 
Rocky Mountain 
National Parks 
Banff -Lake Louise 
Vancouver 
Pacific Northwest 
Alaska 
The North Woods 
of Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Upper Michigan 
All fares, including 
Pullman, very much 
ad, a A _s 








Escorted Tours, “also. 
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HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


. « « and the spice of living 


Here is the savor and romance of the 
“West that was”—where “Calamity” 
Jane, “Wild Bill” Hickok, and other 
colorful characters lived the stirring 
drama of frontier days. What a region 
for a vacation! Rugged peaks .. . pine- 
clad slopes and canyons . . . sparkling 
mountain streams . . . Mt. Rushmore, the 
mightiest sculpture of all time hewn from 
a solid mountain. Excellent hotels, lodges 
and camps. 


All-expense tours, as low as $63.30 from 
Chicago—7 glorious days. Round trip coach 
fare, Saturday and Sunday, $23.30. Round 
trip first class, $29.10—go any day. 





And for a delightful week-end 


—at low cost 


Wisconsin Dells Scenic Tour 
only $12.05 


All expenses included. Leave Chicago 
every Saturday morning 11:00 a. m. 
(Daylight Saving Time). Interesting train 
ride to Madison. Then a fascinating mo- 
tor trip through a wonderful scenic 
region to the famed Wisconsin Dells. 
Dinner, lodging, breakfast and dinner at 
the homey Chula Vista resort. Sunday 
morning, a boat trip on the picturesque 
Upper Dells. Start back at 1:30 p. m. 
over a gorgeous scenic route, topped off 
with a sightseeing tour of Madison and 
the State Capitol. Leave Madison 5:10 
p. m. for Chicago. A wonderful trip— 
superb scenery! 


For full information MAIL COUPON 
'R. Thomson, Passenger Trafic Manager ™"* | 
} Chicago & North Western Ry. i 
j 400 W. Madison St., Chicago ' 
! ' 
1 
! 





I am interested in a trip to. ................. i 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22d Street, Chicago: 


When We Were Colonies, by Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Charles M. Gill. One of a 
four-book series entitled, “The Westward 
March of Man,” of which Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton is general editor. When We Were Colo- 
nies is the story of the actual transfer of 
much of the cultural inheritance of the Old 
World to the soil of the new. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 370 pages. 


Guided Steps in Arithmetic, a three-book 
series by Henry Garland Bennett, N. Con- 
ger, and Gladys Pelton Conger. Prepared 
with the needs of deficiently-trained and in- 
experienced teachers in mind, these texts 
embody the following features: the setting 
out at the beginning of each grade of the ob- 
jectives for which that grade should be re- 
sponsible; the inclusion of tests at the begin- 
ning of each grade, covering the essential 
elements that should have been mastered in 
previous grades; the inclusion of time and 
accuracy standards for drill material; a com- 
prehensive examination at the end of the 
work for each grade, which enables the 
teacher to devote remedial efforts to those 
pupils who are deficient. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Practical Arithmetics, by George Drayton 
Strayer and Clifford Brewster Upton. A 
three-book series conforming to modern 
courses of study and incorporating the find- 
ings of recent research in arithmetic. Ap- 
pealing motivation, language adapted to the 
age and advancement of the pupils and care- 
ful gradation of materials are features of 
each of the series. Frequent diagnostic tests, 
with keyed references to remedial exercises 
are given throughout the series, and there is 
ample provision for individual differences. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Books I and II, List 
price, $0.80. 


Our World and Ourselves, by Albert Perry 
Brigham and Charles T. McFarlane. A four- 
book series embracing the following titles: 
Book II, Our Home State and Continent; 
Book III, Our Continental Neighbors; Book 
IV, How the World Lives and Works. The 
Illinois edition of Our Home State and Con- 
tinent has been prepared by Dr. William O. 
Blanchard, professor of geography and head 
of the department of geography, University 
of Illinois. The treatment of Illinois is made 
basic to all the further work in geography. 
Intended for fifth-grade pupils. 

Book II, intended for sixth-grade use, pre- 
sents the study of all the inhabited centi- 
nents, except North America, which was 
taken up in the previous book. Book III 
presents a re-survey of the whole world from 
an industrial, economic and social point of 
view. Unit type of subject-matter organiza- 
tion, under such topics as the following: The 
Importance of Weather and Climate to Man, 
The World’s Most Valuable Minerals, Farms 
and Farmers of the World. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 


Administering the County School System, 
by Richard E. Jaggers. This volume deals 
with the task of administering the schools in 
county systems, and treats three major 
groups of problems: county school organiza- 
tion; problems related to budget making; 
and problems in administering the school 
program. 
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GINN AND COMPANY, No. 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston: 

Junior Mathematics for Today, by William 
Betz. Book Two of a new three-book series 
for use in junior high schools. Book Two 
extends and completes the work in arith- 
metic and geometry begun in Book One and 
introduces algebra. Cloth. 436 pages. Cata- 
logue price, $0.96. 

Modern Graded Dictation, by Sadie Krupp 
Newman. Pitman Edition. With glossary 
and shorthand Dictionary. 347 letters and 
50 articles, grouped according to length and 
difficulty. Cloth. 440 pages. Catalogue price, 
$1.40, subject to discount. 

Biology for Today, by Francis D. Curtis, 
Otis W. Caldwell, and Nina Henry Sherman. 
For use with high-school classes. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 692 and xxv pages. Price, $1.76. 

First-Year Algebra, by Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Wm. A. Luby, and Frank C. Touton. A re- 
vision of the New First Course in Algebra 
by the authors. Cloth. 482 pages. Price 
$1.32. 

The Health School on Wheels, by J. Mace 
Andress, Ph.D., and I. H. Goldberger, M.D. 
Fresh, new material about community hy- 
giene—presented as a continued story about 
the adventures of a teacher and her class 
as they travel in a bus over “Brightville,” an 
ideal city. Cloth. Illustrated. 399 pages. 


Price, $0.80. 
Latin for Today, by Mason D. Gray and 
Thornton Jenkins. Second-year course. 


Abundant and varied selections for reading, 
arranged in five parts, each part having a 
unity of content. Cloth. Illustrated. 206 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 

1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 

The Story Book Series, written and illus- 
trated by Maud and Miska Petersham. Fas- 
cinating story books written from the child's 
point of view and in language the youngest 
reader can understand. Four titles as fol- 
lows: 

The Story Book of Houses. Tells about 
the cave dwellers, the people who lived in 
trees, in tents, in boats, in log cabins, etc., 
all of which are contrasted with the homes 
of today. 

The Story Book of Clothes. Tells how 
primitive folk made their garments out of 


fur, grass, and even bark of trees, as well as | 


how the clothes we wear are made. 

The Story Book of Food. Tells how people 
first ate raw uncooked food before fire was 
discovered; and it tells how we get what we 
eat today. 

The Story Book of Transportation tells of 
the history of travel on foot, on beasts of 
burden, in ox carts, chariots, carts, wagons, 
stagecoaches, trains, automobiles, airplanes, 
and in ships. 

Each book contains thirty-two pages of 
charming illustrations, many of them in five 
colors. Cloth. Price, $0.60 each. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, 55 

Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Early America, by James A. Woodburn 
and Howard C. Hill. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color. 470 pages. Price, $1.20. 

A history of the beginnings of the United 
States for the elementary grades. Customs, 
occupations, culture and living conditions of 
the people are given major attention. Teach- 
ing aids include activities, problems and 
tests. 
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Round trips to 


California —at 
SUCH LOW FARES! 


ET forth this summer on a round trip to 

California, one way by water via Havana 
and the Panama Canal, one way by rail — see 
the wonders of the West and have a foreign 
tour besides! Sail on the S. S. California, S. S. 
Virginia, S. S. Pennsylvania —\argest ships in 
coast-to-coastservice. Enjoytwo open-air pgols, 
built-in on deck . . . roomy cabin, all outside 
... delicious cuisine, perfectly served in air- 





| conditioned dining salons. 

Visit Havana; sail through the Panama Canal; 
explore quaint Balboa, Panama City; and then, 
California — with a visit to Tia Juana and Agua 
| Caliente in Old Mexico. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be surprised at the fares for the one way 
water, one way rail round trips for both First 
and Tourist Class on the steamer. Fares include 
meals, all necessary expenses aboard ship and 
rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges 
to see Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all 
National Parks. A reduction of 25% for round 
trips by sea. See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. 
Please send me details. 
One way water, onewayrail . . O 
Round trip by sea 
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The Grade Teacher and the 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Hard of Hearing Child 


By ENA G. MACNUTT 


Special Teacher for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Public Schools 
Newton, Massachusetts 


@ HOW can the grade teacher be of 
most service to the hard of hearing 
child? 

1 Prevention oF Dearness.—In 
no case is the old adage of an ounce 
of prevention being worth a pound of 
cure more true than with ear trouble. 
The causes of deafness are: 

Wax or foreign bodies in the ear 

Enlarged and diseased tonsils and 

adenoids 

Frequent colds 

‘Catarrh 

Bad teeth 

Neglected running ears 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Diphtheria 

Whooping cough 

Meningitis 

Mumps 

Blows on the ear (boxing the ears) 

Water in the ears from swimming 

and diving (especially if ear 
drum has been punctured) 

Violent blowing of nose 

What better material than this can 
be found for a lesson in physiology? 
A little study on the part of the teach- 
er can put it in an interesting form 
that will make a lasting impression on 
the child. The average parent is as 
unconscious as the child of the seri- 
ousness of deafness and how to avoid 
this affliction. If the teacher can get 
over to the parents knowledge as to 
the frequency with which ear trouble 
follows these contagious diseases, the 
necessity of guarding against them and 
having medical care for the child who 
contracts them, the seriousness of the 
common cold, diseased tonsils, etc., a 
long step will have been taken toward 
prevention of deafness. 

2. Earty Detection oF Dear- 
ness.—Where 4-A audiometer tests are 
given regularly, detection is a com- 
paratively simple matter. Where there 
are no audiometer tests, grade teachers 
can do much by bringing before par- 


ents and school officials the need and 
importance of having such tests in 
their schools. In the meantime, the 
teacher who is alert and observant 
may find the most serious cases of 
deafness herself. Early signs of deaf- 
ness are: 


Listlessness and inattention 

Frequent mistakes or failure in car- 

rying out instructions 

Failure to respond when questioned 

Turning one ear toward the speaker 

Defects in speech 

Peculiar qualities of the voice 

Falling below par in subjects that 

are taught orally 

Avoiding people 

Discharging ears 

tected by odor) ~ 

Earaches 

Noises in head (children sometimes 

complain of a buzzing or ringing 
sound) 

Investigate such cases. Not all of 
these conditions are due to hearing 
loss, but many are and only thorough 
investigation will reveal the cause. 
Discuss these cases with the parents. 
Remove or verify suspicions by secur- 
ing audiometer tests for them or ex- 
amination by an ear specialist. 

3. CORRECTION oF DeEFects.— 
There is little value in detecting hear- 
ing loss unless effort is made to cor- 
rect it. The grade teacher can direct 
this corrective work along the right 
channels. 


(frequently de- 


a. Enlist the cooperation of the 
school nurse, school physician, and 
parents. 

b. Find out where the nearest ear 
clinic is and what ear specialists are 
available, bearing in mind that an ear 
specialist and not the family doctor 
should be consulted in these cases. 
Urge examination and treatment. 

4. ReapJustmMeNnt.—If the pupil’s 
hearing loss is so serious as to affect 
his speech and language, he will need 
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special education in a school for the 
deaf or a conservation-of-hearing class. 
Investigate what is available in or 
near the community. 

A seat in an advantageous place and 
a little extra consideration on the part 
of the teacher may be sufficient. See 
that the pupil has these advantages. 

If the hearing loss is a handicap, or 
the prognosis poor, lip reading should 
be given. If there is no lip reading 
teacher available, try to interest the 
local Parent-Teacher Association and 
school officials in the matter. 

5. SYMPATHY AND UNDERSTANDING. 
—It is a problem to bring the hard of 
hearing child back to normality, or to 
hold him within that plane. If the 
hearing loss is serious, it shuts him 
away from many of the pleasures of 
other children and causes him to make 
mistakes at which others laugh. To 
combat this, he either retires within 
himself or becomes a leader in mis- 
chief. If his loss is slight or of mod- 
erate degree, he may not be aware of 
it; or he may think that he fails be- 
cause he is of poorer mentality than 
his classmates; or he may keep up 
with them at the expense of great 
nervous strain. Whatever the effect on 
the child, sympathy and understanding 
from the teacher, an ability to put 
herself in his place, to understand his 
unhappiness and his difficulty, and, 
with a guiding hand and understand- 
ing heart, to help him to lift himself 
above them, are what he needs. 

6. INFoRMATION.—It is important 
that the grade teacher be informed on 
the work for the hard of hearing child, 
what has been done in other places, 
what can be done, and how it can be 
done. It would be well if at least one 
grade teacher in every building would 
make a special study along these lines 
and be ready to pass her information 
on to others. Such books as “Hear- 
ing and the School Child” by Wald- 
man, Wade and Aretz, “The School 
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Status of the Hard of Hearing Child” 
by Richard Madden, “The Story of 
Lip Reading” by Fred DeLand, “Your 
Hearing, How to Preserve and Aid It” 
by Phillips and Rowell should be in 
every school library and should be 
read by all grade teachers. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing is the source of 
information on the work for the hard 
of hearing child and adult. A letter 
addressed to headquarters will bring 
an answer to any inquiries that grade 
teachers or others may care to make. 





Reprinted from The Federation News, October, 1933. 
The American Federati of Organizati for the 
Hard of Hearing, Inc., Washington, D. C. 








Meeting of Board of 
Directors 
(Continued from page 302) 


It was decided to allow each delegate $74 
to apply on expenses for this trip to Wash- 
ington. 

The secretary was authorized to fill any 
vacancies that might occur in the delegation, 
and Mr. John E. Miller of East St. Louis was 
suggested for such appointment. 

The contract for printing and mailing the 
Ittrno1s TEACHER for the next year was next 
considered. The secretary announced that 
the contract with Kable Brothers Company 
is renewed automatically each year unless 
one or both parties serve notice of its discon- 
tinuance. It was decided to continue the 
contract with Kable Brothers Company un- 
less we receive notice from them that they 
wish to discontinue such contract. 

The secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived bills for certain charges which he did 
not deem allowable under the contract. He 
was directed by the board not to write orders 
for bills for any charge not definitely author- 
ized by the contract. 


It was decided also to continue the present 
contract with the State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, as our ad- 
vertising managers for another year, if that 
corporation will continue on the same terms 
as heretofore. 


The secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived a proposal directed to the Board of 
Directors from the Kable-Colcord Company, 
circulation and advertising promoters, which 
offered their service to our Association for a 
certain compensation. The secretary was 
directed to refer this matter to our advertis- 
ing managers, the State Teachers Magazines, 
since it seems that the service should be used 
and paid for by that corporation rather than 
by our Association. 


The next order of business was the ap- 
pointment of employees of the State Teach- 
ers Association and fixing their salaries and 
terms of office. The following persons hold- 
ing the positions at present were re-appoint- 
ed for one year at the same salaries they re- 
ceived for the past year: Secretary, Robert 
C. Moore, $6,000 for one year, beginning 
July 1, 1934; Assistant Editor, Eloise P. 
Bingham, $1875 for one year, beginning 
August 1, 1934; Director of Research, Lester 
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R. Grimm, $4500 for one year, beginning 
July 1, 1934. 

There next appeared before the Board of 
Directors several superintendents and teach- 
ers from Adams, Hancock, Pike, and Schuy- 
ler counties with a petition asking that the 
Board of Directors authorize the formation 
of a new Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association composed of those four coun- 
ties. Superintendent Simmonds of Pittsfield 
acted as spokesman for the delegation and 
presented in a very effective manner the 
reasons for the formation and establishment 
of such new Division. 


The secretary stated that he had notified 
the presidents of the two Divisions from 
which territory would be taken by the for- 
mation of this new Division. He also read 
a letter from Mr. O. O. Young, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Division, stating that 
the matter had been referred to him by the 
president of that Division. Mr. Young stated 
that he had consulted the other officers in 
regard to this matter and that they had con- 
cluded not to offer any objections. No ob- 
jections had been received from the officers 
of the South Central Division; however, the 
secretary stated that the president had in- 
formed him that they probably would make 
no objections. The Board voted unanimous- 
ly to authorize the formation of the new Di- 
vision and to admit its delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly in the next annual 
meeting of the State Teachers Association, 
provided, of course, that they comply with 
the Constitution and By-laws of the State 
Association. 


The president and vice-president of the 
South Central Division appeared later and 
stated that they did not object to the for- 
mation of this new Division but issued a 
warning against the recognition of too many 
divisions, which they believe might make 
some of the divisions so small that they 
would be ineffective and unable to support 
suitable programs and carry on other neces- 
sary activities. 

The secretary announced that he had re- 
ceived inquiries concerning the leasing of 
the upper story of the Association building in 
Springfield. It was decided that such leas- 
ing be considered inadvisable at present. 


(Continued on page 319) 





N. E. A. Convention at Washington 


July ist to 7th. Special train leaves Chicago Sunday, 
July ist, returning July 8th. $41—includes round trip 
rail ticket—meals on train—hotel accommodations, rooms 
with bath, breakfasts and sightseeing trip. Chicago Edu- 
cational Tax Warrants accepted at par on all of our tours. 
Make reservation now. 


OTHER TOURS 


Around America—2 weeks. Entire cost $149. Includes 
San Antonio, Old Mexico, (optional Carlsbad Caverns), 
. San Francisco, 


Alaska—2 weeks 

















Glacier Park—l week 108 
Glacier Park and Canadian Rockies—12 days... 163 
Yellowstone—1 week 107 
Yellowstone—13 days 187 
Montreal and 1 week. 59 
Black Hills and Yellowstone—2 weeks... - 98 
Eastern Circle—l week 65 





Eastern Circle and Colonial Virginia—8 days... = 
Europe and the Passion Play... $224 to $342 


Write for folders 


POWERS TOURS 


11t W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 
Phone—Dearbern 7058—State 8877 
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These Trains 
are Air-Conditioned 


The ALTON LIMITED 


Lv. Chicago - 11:30a.m. 

Ar. St.Louis - 6:00p.m. 

Lv. St.Louis - 9:10 a.m. 

Ar.Chicago - 3:40p.m. 
The MAIL 

Lv. Chicago - 6:45 p.m. 

Ar. St.Louis - 1:20 a.m. 

The LINCOLN LIMITED 

Lv. St. Louis - 2:30 p. m. 

Ar. Chicago - 9:15 p.m. 
eee Other Chicago- 

St. Louis Trains 

FAST MIDNIGHT 

MAIL SPECIAL 


Ly. Chicago 11:30 p.m. 11:59 p.m. 
Ar. St. Louis 6:45a.m. 7:43 a.m. 


eee Other St. Louis- 
icago Trains 
FAST MIDNIGHT 
MAIL SPECIAL 
Ly. St. Louis 11:45 p.m. 11:59 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 6:45a.m. 7:45 a.m. 


ALTON Features: Union Station to 
Union Station — Shortest Route — 
More Service — Convenient Sched- 
ules— Double Track—Fine Equip- 
ment and Cuisine — Direct Connec- 
tions at St. Louis and Chicago 


™* ALTON 
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Problems of Personal and 
Household Finance 


By HELEN |. McDOUGALL 


DeKalb Township 
High School 


@ IN the attempt to provide the new 

generation with problem solving 
training fitting them to meet the needs 
of a world in economic instability 
part of a “homemaking” course for 
senior girls at the DeKalb Township 
High School has been devoted to the 
problems concerning the use of 
money. Forty periods were thus used 
in group discussion and reference 
work, 


Income—lIts Sources 


“What things in life do we desire 
most as determined by our use of 
money?” started the class thinking. 
The outcomes of the class discussion 
were stated by them as follows: 
1. Your attitude toward the distribu- 
tion of the family income among dif- 
ferent members of the family must not 
make you or other members of the 
family unhappy. You must be con- 
tent with a fair share. 2. We reflect 
ourselves to others when we use our 
money—we show them our sense of 
money values, we tell them whether 
or not we give intelligent thought to 
the future, we show traits of char 
acter such as interest in others. 
3. Spend honestly as well as live hon- 
estly, buy what you need and what 
you can afford—the satisfactions of 
life, physical, mental and spiritual 
should be genuine not pseudo enjoy- 
ment in getting ahead of neighbors. 
4. A limited income means we cannot 
have everything we want. Our choices 
show what we think really important. 
5. The attempt to find lasting satis- 
factions and enjoyment is worth the 
effort. 6. The larger the income the 
higher the standard of living may be. 
7. Our expenditures are determined 
by our income and our desires. 

A problem for study was “What is 
income and what are its sources?” 
The differences between and the con- 
tributions of money, labor and social 
incomes threw light on the contribu- 
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One home economics class gives the busi- 


ness of homemaking the emphasis it deserves. 


tions of various members of the fam- 
ily. It especially brought mother’s 
contribution to family income into 
truer perspective. 


Expenditures—Classification 


Then the problem of expenditure 
arose—the multitudinous avenues were 
enumerated and grouped into shelter, 
clothes, food, operating, advancement, 
and savings. This too brings into 
clearer view the economic functions of 
the family group. 

The financial organization of the 
family may be accomplished in widely 
differing ways. Every method from 
the dole system to the business part- 
nership plan came under close scru- 
tiny. ‘a 

The problem of the budget—what 
it is, who makes it, the foundations 
on which a good one is made, why 
budget, prompted serious thought fol- 
lowed by specific exercises in the steps 
in evolving a budget, how to check ap- 
portionments, the way the budget may 
affect happiness, type budgets and the 
economic principles underlying them. 

Departing from general study at 
this point attention was directed to 
various saving plans. Thought was 
given to the purposes of saving, types 
of investment and their strong and 
weak points, and finally to pictures of 
various sensible savings programs. 
Postal savings, savings bank accounts, 
government bonds, other bonds, 
stocks, insurance, vaults, and the 
stocking as methods of putting money 
away all were investigated. The 
ability to read intelligently the finan- 
cial page of the daily paper was con- 
sidered as minimum ability. 

The what, why, and how of accounts 
took consideration, although as a 
whole only one conception seemed 
fundamental to a sane attitude in this 
regard; namely, the fact that balanc- 
ing is not of major significance, but 
that the accounting for the major part 


of the income is the real problem. 
With this point of view a large part 
of the account bugaboo is removed. A 
study of possible methods, value of 
summaries, value of special records, 
desirable information to be included 
completed this phase. 

Studying the results and making ap- 
propriate readjustments justifies the 
keeping of accounts by improved eco- 
nomic procedures. Problems where 
readjustment was considered were pre- 
sented for class solution. Some rea- 
sons for change were accepted as 
valid; for example, changes in income, 
change in the number in the family, 
need of increased protection, rise in 
prices, emergencies, age changes with 
resulting change in expenditures; 
other reasons were eliminated. 


Personal Expenditures 


The class contemplated the younger 
children and planned what they 
thought they should know concerning 
the use of money. They listed the 
following understandings as basic: 
1. Nearly every person is limited by 
an income that is less than he wishes. 
2. We must choose from a multitude 
of material things those that will sat- 
isfy our desires. 3. Apparent costli- 
ness is a false basis of evaluation. 
4. Care of possessions increases the 
amount available for spending. 
5. Work in the home and the careful 
use of equipment are just as much of 
a contribution to the family income as 
working for wages. 6. Savings in- 
vested will gradually accumulate if the 
interest is not used. 7. Money in it- 
self is of no value. 

The class decided that an allowance 
well directed and accounted for may 
prove a useful device for teaching; 
however, it should not be a form of 
indulgence. The children should be 
given money for their needs, not for 
“spending money” alone. Ideally, 

(Continued on page 316) 
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EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 300) 


THE 


of “patriotism” that is flaunted in propaganda to the 
public in support of such bills as the one under discus- 
sion. 

Sixteen or seventeen years ago, our nation seemed 
to be in grave danger. A State Council of Defense of 
fifteen leading citizens was appointed and organized, and 
the leading citizen of Chicago was made its chairman. 
His definitions of patriotism, honor, loyalty, Americanism, 
and allegiance were sacred as Holy Writ, and his direc- 
tions as how best to serve our country were not to be ques- 
tioned; anyone who questioned his motives, methods, or 
purposes in even his private business was likely to be ac- 
cused of “bolshevism, revolution, and red anarchy,” which, 
by the way, are terms used in the introduction to the alle- 
giance bill under discussion. 

Your humble servant was appointed a member of two 
or three auxiliary committees, subordinate to the State 
Council, one of which had for its purpose, “to promote 
patriotism in the schools and to supervise generally and 
specifically the patriotic service of pupils in the schools.” 
I was called to Chicago to sit humbly at the feet of this 
super-patriot and to imbibe inspiration and to take direc- 
tions without question from this final authority on what 
was best for the Nation and its people. At the close of 
the war, I received an “honorable discharge,” signed by 
this same super-patriot and containing the statement that 
“a glorious victory has been achieved and the principles 
of Democracy and Righteousness have been vindicated.” 
This document, of which I am not now proud because of 
the signature to it, was full of such expressions as “civic 
force for public welfare, stimulating patriotic sentiment 
and civilian morale, combating sedition and disloyalty, 
etc.” 

How did this eminent American (?) proceed to prove 
his patriotism and his loyalty to Democracy and Right- 
eousness? There is plenty of evidence that he contributed 
vast sums of money to the campaign funds of both the 
leading political parties at the same time and to both of 
the two rival candidates for the same important public 
office, while his gigantic public-service corporation was in 
need of friends in high official positions. There is much 
evidence that he took millions of dollars from the public 
for worthless stock and in overcharges for his product. 
There is much evidence now that his affected patriotism 
and righteousness were used as a cloak for criminal ac- 
tivities. For when his industrial empire collapsed he fled 
to Europe, a fugitive from justice, and used every pos- 
sible means to prevent his arrest and return to this country. 

On May 7, 1934, I again went to Chicago, but not to 
sit at the feet of this notorious man to imbibe patriotism, 
receive inspiration, and take orders. His name again ap- 
peared in two-inch headlines in all the papers; for on 
that day he was brought back to Chicago in the custody 
of police officers, was finger-printed, and thrown into jail 
to await trial for several grave offenses. Thus hath the 
mighty fallen! 

After this experience, I am disposed to raise a few 
questions whenever there is a sudden outburst of demand 
for allegiance, patriotism, respect for law and order, etc., 
particularly when that demand is made upon a group of 
people proverbially noted for their loyalty to the estab- 
lished order and their obedience to law. Possibly teachers 
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All-Expense Tours to 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


FROM CHICAGO 


$5 (30 —A glorious 9-day vaca- 
== tion trip to the Colorado 
Rockies. Rest and inspiration in the 
shadow of America’s most sublime 
peaks. Rail fare, hotel accommoda- 
tions and all meals included. 


$((938 — Through scenic Colo- 


= radoand Utah to Yellow- 
stone—Nature’s Curiosity Shop. 
Nine entrancing days. Pullman 
service en route. 


‘{ 4000 —All expenses, includ- 


“== ing sleeper—14 days, out 
through St. Paul and Yellowstone 
to the North Pacific Coast. Down the 
Coast to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Salt Lake and the Royal 
Gorge Route through the mighty 
Rockies on the way home. 









Many other tours from which to choose 


seeeeeeeeeeeas SE COUPON seen 


L. H. McCormick, General Agent Passenger Department 
Rock Island Lines, 179 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill., Phone Wabash 3200 


Please send me free literature on [] Colorado 
[) Yellowstone (| California [ All-Expense Tours. Check 
booklets desired. 
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are not as critical as they ought to be of existing wrongs 
committed in the name of patriotism, which we are:told 
is “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Teachers even go on in- 
definitely giving the public a necessary service, although 
enduring great hardships because for months or even 
years their promised wages have not been paid. There- 
fore, it seems to me to be an indignity to require them to 
take suck an elaborate oath of doubtful meaning as the 
amended bill provides.* 

*The next day after this editorial was written, the General Assembly adjourned 


sine die before passing it. However, we are letting the editorial stand as a warn- 
ing — the same bill which may appear in the regular session next January. 





School Land Mortgage Law Amended 

@ ON the very same day the allegiance bill, No. 175, was 
introduced, there was introduced House Bill No. 176, 

which is of special interest to Chicago teachers. Number 

176 provides for an amendment to a law passed at this 

special session on which the Governor’s signature was 


hardly cold. 


The original bill was Senate Bill No. 7, introduced on 
February 13, hurried to passage on February 22, and ap- 
proved by the Governor on February 28, with the emer- 
gency clause. It authorizes the board of education in 
Chicago to mortgage unused school lands in that city to 
the United States Government to secure a loan for an 
amount not to exceed $40,000,000. The teachers generally 
favored this bill since it might make possible a loan from 
the United States to the school district to pay their long 
overdue salaries, and because they believe the United 
States would be fair in the whole transaction and would 
have no designs to get the valuable school lands for little 
or nothing. 


Now appears House Bill No. 176 to amend the new 
law by providing that the school lands may be mortgaged 
to either the United States Government or to any banking 
institution or trust company. This may all be very well, 
if the matter of the loan and the mortgage is handled in 
a perfectly honorable and business-like way. In that 
case, the teachers may be paid and the actual value of the 
school lands will be conserved for the school district and 
the education of the children. But suppose the teachers 
find that under this law certain greedy interests are ac- 
quiring equity in the school lands for much less than such 
equity is worth? ‘Then, if the teachers criticize the law, 
will they be guilty of irreverence or disrespect for the 
law under the provisions of H. B. 175? Is it a mere coin- 
cidence that these bills appeared at the same time? 





More Propaganda for Profits in the Name 
of Patriotism 


@ OUR attention has recently been called to another flood 

of propaganda in the name of patriotism and for the 
purpose of promoting exorbitant profits that might well 
be turned to the support of schools. The proof of all this 
may be gathered from several recent books and other pub- 
lications including the Congressional Record. 

Let us introduce the argument by quoting from an ad- 
dress in the Senate of the United States by Senator Borah, 


who recently spoke as follows: 
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It is true that for the last twenty-five years, at least, every time 
a big navy bill comes before either the House or the Senate, it is 
invariably accompanied by propaganda as to the possibility or 
probability of war with some foreign power, usually with Japan. 
Such propaganda emanates from the munition makers of the world. 

During the period of the depression, while millions of men and 
women walk the streets ill-clad and half-starved, while governments 
have been unable to pay their debts, while educational institutions 
have been starved of funds, it is a fact that the munitions manu- 
facturers have been realizing profits of 12 and 20 and 30 per cent 
during the entire period of depression. While the world was 
struggling to get from under the catastrophe of the great World 
War and to relieve itself of the untold and immeasurable burdens 
which it imposed, these manufacturers have been engaged in dis- 
seminating the news which brings on another world war. 

Why do they do it? To explain, Senator Borah quotes 
from an article in Fortune, as follows: 

According to the best accountancy figures, it cost about $25,000 
to kill a soldier during the World War. One class of Big Business 
Men never denounced this extravagance. For every time a shell 
fragment found its way into the brain, the heart, or the intestines 
of a man in the front line, a great part of the $25,000 found its 
way into the pockets of these men, the armament makers. 


Senator Nye expressed it this way: 


The naval construction bill is sometimes-called the national bluff, 
bluster, and bully bill. I would prefer to call it a bill for the re- 
lief of the munitions makers of the United States. 

On page 6682 of the Congressional Record of April 12, 
Henry Ford is quoted as saying, “The people in general 
don’t want war, but it has been forced on them by schem- 
ing munitions makers looking for enormous profits 
through the sale of arms.” 


To give an idea of what the present preparedness pro- 
gram is costing the United States, we quote from Senator 
Frazier’s speech of March 1, as follows: 

The United States—this peace-loving country of ours, of which 
we are so proud, which stands for world peace and disarmament 
and the Kellogg pact and all that—spent last year $727,700,000 for 
preparedness and upkeep of the Army and Navy, an increase of 197 
per cent in the last 16 years. That is almost twice as much as any 
other nation on earth spent during the same time. What we spent 
lest year was not so much by several million dollars as we spent 
the year before. In the three years prior to that we spent over 
$800,000,000. 

Since the Federal government is spending such vast 
sums preparing for war and so little for education; since 
it is evident that many millions of dollars now wasted in 
preparation for destructive war could better be used to 
pay for constructive education; and since most of us abhor 
war and believe another world war would complete the 
wreck of civilization,—why not stand up like men and re- 
solve to fight the whole accursed system of propaganda, 
preparation, war-profits, waste, death and destruction so 
we may use our money and energies for the promotion of 
permanent peace and universal education? 


If you are interested in the further exposure of the 
methods, propaganda, the amount of booty collected by 
the munition makers, and their hideous ruthlessness, read 
the article on “Arms and the Men” in the March number 
of Fortune, or in the May number of Readers’ Digest. 
Books on the same subject are as follows: The Armament 
Racket, by P. E. T. Widdington, Morehouse Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee; Merchants of Death, by H. C. 
Englebrecht and F. C. Hannigan, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany; and /ron, Blood, and Profits, by George Seldes, 


Harpers. 
R. C. MOORE. 
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A Glimpse of Boulder Dam 


in the Making 
By CLYDE SEATON 
@ MANY of the school children, espe- 


cially the boys, were continually 
asking all sort of questions about its 
location, size, purpose, cost, and nu- 
merous other things. One couldn’t 
help feeling that the immensity of 
Boulder Dam was taking hold of the 
imaginations of people. So when our 
group went to California, the little 
stop-over at Las Vegas turned out to 
be about the most thrilling and in- 
formative experience of our entire va- 
cation. Not in the slightest had we 





realized the magnitude and the com- 
plexity of the undertaking. 

The route one takes in order to 
make this side trip follows in a gen- 
eral way the course of the old Over- 
land Trail until it reaches Salt Lake 
City. From there to Los Angeles the 
route of the pioneers was known both 
as the Spanish Trail and the Mormon 
Trail. 

Las Vegas, (Spanish for The Mea- 
dows) was one of the principal towns 
on this old trail. It lies in the center 
of a natural meadow or oasis on the 
Nevada desert. An abundance of arte- 
sian spring water gives the region its 
fertility and its oasis-like character. 
Our train arrived at Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, about noon, and shortly after 
ten o’clock that night we were again 
on our way to southern California. 
But in those few hours we saw a 
unique frontier city, true western ro- 
mance, and—Boulder Dam, the colos- 
sus of modern engineering endeavor. 

We quickly decided that in the 
whole wide world there surely is no 
other construction job of such gigan- 


tic proportions. When completed it 
will probably be the biggest man-made 
thing on earth; according to authori- 
ties it will, by far, be the largest dam. 
But the magnitude of this project does 
not really impress itself on a person 
until he has visited the Government 
Reservation which encloses it. Then 
one senses the spirit of adventure, the 
high courage and the exacting de- 
mands of engineering skill required 
in the harnessing and control of 
America’s most picturesque as well 
as most treacherous 
river: Before one 
bucket of concrete 
could be poured into 
the moulds there were 
nearly three years of 
preliminary work. 
The immensity of 
these preparations is 
everywhere __ evident. 
They alone cost many 
millions. More than 40 
miles of railroad had 
to be built. Many 
miles of highway to 
take care of the heavi- 
est kind of traffic were 
constructed, some of it through wild, 
twisting canyons and along the faces 
of dangerous cliffs. The dam is being 
built in Black Canyon where the walls 
rise almost abruptly for 1200 feet 
above the turbulent Colorado River. 
Black Canyon is about 12 miles below 
Boulder Canyon where the original 
survey was made more than ten years 
ago. Telephone and power lines were 
built, huge concrete mixers placed in 
position, rock quarries opened, mas- 
sive cables strung a quarter of a mile 
from cliff to cliff, and temporary 
bridges constructed across the stream. 
Above all, an entire village known as 
Boulder City, was built on the desert 
a few miles away for administrative 
purposes and for the housing, under 
modern sanitary living conditions, of 
the thousands of men employed on 
the project, together with their fami- 
lies. Boulder City is another realiza- 
tion of man’s implacable ambition to 
subdue and control his environment. 
To prepare for the actual founda- 
tion of the dam, four great tunnels 
were bored into the canyon walls 
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They aren’t supposed to have pets, 
of course, but teachers can’t help 
making one of Turkey Run, where 
one can get hiking, horseback riding, 
swimming, tennis, all pleasures of 
a first rate resort at the cost of a 
country hotel! Maximum rate $3.75 
a day, meals included. 
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lin Institute. Dept. E240, Rochester, N. Y., for 
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through which to divert the waters of 
the river. Huge cofferdams were sunk 
into the stream, one to block its course 
and force the water through the tun- 
nels, the other to prevent back-flow 
into the dam site. This left fully a 
third of a mile of dry river bed on 
which to work. The base extends 650 
feet up and down stream, more than 
300 feet across, and will rise about 
730 feet above bed rock, nearly as tall 
as the Woolworth tower in New York 
City. Its crest, 45 feet thick, will ex- 
tend a quarter of a mile from the 
Nevada rim of the canyon to that on 
the Arizona side, and will carry a 
highway connecting the two states. 

The preliminary work looks bigger 
than the dam itself because the latter 
is a compact unit and almost hidden 
away between the lofty walls of Black 
Canyon. But its stupendous size can 
be realized when one sees the work in 
progress from Observation Point. And 
then from Lookout Point one gets a 
far-flung view of some of the vast area 
where the completed dam will create 
a lake 115 miles long and several 
miles wide. The job is so big that no 
one construction company would at- 
tempt to bid on it. Six of the biggest 
firms in the West combined their re- 
sources and organized what is known 
as the Six Companies, Inc. It is a 
$165,000,000 job and they are han- 
dling it with precision and dispatch. 
There are about four thousand men 
employed. The work goes on twenty- 
four hours of the day—in three shifts 
of eight hours each. It is now more 
than a year ahead of schedule, and by 
1936 the Titanic program will prob- 
ably be completed. 

It was difficult for us to understand 
fully the purposes of the dam, and 
what the ultimate results of this vast 
work will be. The first purpose is 
flood control, to prevent the periodic 
destruction of millions of dollars 
worth of property and crops in the 
region through which the Colorado 
flows in southern California and Ari- 
zona. Water storage comes second, 
and it will bring golden fertility to 
nearly two million acres of land now 
arid in the Pacific Southwest. Its 
third purpose is domestic water sup- 
ply, to assure many cities an unfailing 
source of this necessity of life. Last 
of all will come power, hydro-electric 
power greater than that given by 
mighty Niagara. And power, we were 
told, is the principal source from 
which revenues will come to repay 
Uncle Sam for building the gigantic 
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dam. Contracts have already been 
made which in about 35 years will 
bring in enough money to pay the bill. 

To sce Boulder Dam in the making 
was an adventure unique in many 
ways. It is something that every 
teacher who makes a western trip next 
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summer should try to do. The knowl- 
edge gained will be of the highest 
value for many years to come, in 
school and out. During the present 
generation there will probably be 
nothing to compare in magnitude with 
Boulder Dam. 


Books Recommended for the 


Second Grade’ 


By ELSIE N. CREEK, Herrin 


TITLE AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER 
An Easy Reading Book_---_- Mackey Owen 
Aesop and His Fables__........----_-- 

eihiliaiiianieinaiia Bryce and Turpin Newson 
Busy Days for Bobby and Betty___--- 

pviiteinaimesivemiiemaiaiiapadenl E. M. Kover Whitman 


Baby’s First Picture Book_..-.----- Sam’G 
ND iii esicdpcsechienienilan Saalfield 
Children’s Picture Book___.------ Whitman 


Cat and Mouse Stories__._-- Folk Newson 
Dame Wiggins of Lee_.....----------- 
ccccaiaieien animal Bryce and Turpin Newson 
Doodle Doo (Fairy Tales) -...---- Graham 
Fairy Stories of the Moon_._Maguire Owen 
Good Old Stories (Folk Tales) ~---- Newson 
Going Away from Home (Folk Tales) -- 


Pea TSS SSA Aas eae PS Newson 
Funny Bunnies ---_....-..----- McLough’n 
Friends and No Friends___-------- Newson 
Four Footed Friends.__..------ McLough’n 
Good Times for Bobby and Betty_---- 

ENR aS SR Kover Whitman 
CD TI eoiiiretcceccneamennad Newson 
Hen Pen and Her Friends (Folk Tales) 

asec icaaainaahaicaaiiabacaicigieenammai taal Newson 


Happy Hour (Readers Book No. 3) -- 
sini aang aiaiteamiaiiintasaadiiis Johnson Owens 


Henny Penny (Old Story) ------- Saalfield 
Jack and the Beanstalk (Old Story) -- 
sil illite Saalfield 
| eee McLoughl’n 
Little Black Sambo__.._Bannerman Graham 
OLY Newson 
Little Pigs (Folk Tales) .......---- Newson 
Little Red Hen (Folk Tales Retold) 

RE SR oe ee Williams Saalfield 
i McLoughl'n 
More Mother Goose (Pictures and Stor- 

ee eee eS Sam’G 
More Fables from Eesop__----------- Owen 
Ned the Fireman ------- Williams Donohue 
Our Animal Friends (Pictures) McLoughl’n 
Our Farm Yard Friends_.__---- McLoughl’n 
Peter Rabbit and his Pa___---_--- Saalfield 
Peter Rabbit........... Potter McLoughl’n 
Peter Rabbit and Sammy Squirrel__Saalfield 
Peter Rabbit Goes to School___---- Saalfield 


Peter Rabbit and Jimmy Chipmunk-Saalfield 
Riddle to Guess and Games to Play._Newson 
Rainy Day Stories (Old Stories) _...-- 


BAR Se RE Se McLoughl’n 
Runaway Stories (Folk Tales) ~.--- Newson 
Rags (Stories and Pictures) -..--- Saalfield 
Sugar Plum Tree -._Eugene Field Graham 
The Little Small Red Hen_------- Donohue 
a Kuh Macmillan 
The Policeman ------.----- Kuh Macmillan 


The Sheep and the Pig Who Went to the 
Woods to Live by Themselves (Nor- 
wegian Tales) 

The King’s Bell__Bryce and Turpin Newson 

The Hungry Little Birds _.Loew Whitman 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit-...-..-. Saalfield 


C&R Se 
a Broadhurst Cleanliness Institute 
The Little Mouse Who Lost His Tail-_- 
RE SAS Rea Ee Graham 
The Peter Pan Twins Stay at Home-- 
seiieiiteteentbiccidinp a atoniamieadeaiocian Whitman 
The Story of a Sunbeam-__----~ Miller Owen 
The Story of Peter Pan__-..----.--- 
saci ial tains J. M. Barrie Graham 
The Peter Pan Twins Are Glad to Help 
Snide cidlemmammnial Lyman Whitman 
Tabby Cat and Kitty Cat Make Friends 
with Billy the Goat_S. E. Lowe Whitman 
The Little Dog That Would Not Wag 


2 SS aa Sam’G 
Will and Won't Stories_....------ Newson 
Wee Peter Pug............. Arie Saalfield 





Problems of Personal and 


Household Finance 

(Continued from page 312) 
says the class, children should be the 
junior business partners in their home 
and should be taken into consultation 
over family finance. 

The personal budget and expense ac- 
count came up for investigation. High 
school girl’s expenses, allowances, ac- 
count keeping methods presented 
cause in many cases for serious in- 
trospection—and in some cases for the 
sharing with others of methods and 
helps that worked. The girl on the 
job and the girl planning to be mar- 
ried were cases to be discussed. What 
income is sufficient to marry on? What 
expenses does the business girl meet? 
Where is she most apt to spend fool- 
ishly? What proportions are desir- 
able? These were some of the ques- 
tions the class presented and thought 
through. 


Problems of Consumption 

The second phase of the unit dealt 
directly with the problems of con- 
sumption. How can we get the most 
for our money when we make a pur- 
chase? In the old sense we recog- 
nized the fact that the modern house- 
hold has largely ceased to be produc- 
tive, but in the new sense there are 
many phases of productivity retained; 
namely, the giving of time, place, and 
adaptation utilities, The function of 
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advertising with its resulting confusion 
to the consumer—its setting of false 
standards—proved eye-opening. 

A consideration was given to house- 
hold business methods which make for 
intelligent consumption such as per- 
sonal shopping, use of the checking 
account, responsibility of the con- 
sumer to the merchant and visa versa, 
receipts and their use, cash or credit, 
the installment plan, types of stores 
and the service they offer, and the 
legal and business status of the family. 

Advancement includes all those 
things which better the life of the 
group. Some widen the scope of in- 
terest or information, others encour- 
age recreation and health, some enable 
us to enjoy our friends, some are 
planned to develop family unity, and 
some merely pass the time. We de- 
cided advancement expenditures were 
one of the best indexes to the person 
or family’s standard of living. 

The purchase of food, clothing, and 
shelter in turn received the attention 
of the group and in each case certain 
standards were set up which could act 
as a guide in making purchases in 
these groups. Buying problems from 
silk hose to blankets, from porterhouse 
steak to cosmetics were investigated 
and conclusions drawn. 

Class exercises were made definite 
and personal in their appeal and range 
of problems and illustrations. At the 
end of each period of case study or 
group investigation the underlying 
principles noted in this summary were 
determined and stated. Class reac- 
tions were notably favorable and more 
time was devoted to the study than 
had been planned due to class demand. 





Pupil Participation in 
School Publicity 
(Continued from page 303) 

to bring valuable information to par- 
ents and pave the way to increased 
parental cooperation. In _ general 
there are three types of exhibits, (1) 
pupils’ work placed on display in 
public places, (2) pupils’ work on dis- 
play in the school building, to which 
parents are invited in the afternoon or 
evening, and (3) an exhibit with a 
special session of school to which par- 
ents are invited, and in which classes 
and the work go on as usual. The 
writer last year visited several ex- 
hibits of high-school work and was 
much impressed with their effective- 
ness in bringing parents to visit the 
school. Two of these exhibits were 
so conducted that every department in 
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the school had some part, and the per- 
centage of pupil participation was es- 
pecially high. Much favorable com- 
ment was heard from the patrons of 
these schools about the fine work 
which was being done. Every public 
school administrator will do well to 
look into the possibilities of exhibits 
as avenues of worthwhile publicity. 

Other sources from which the high 
school may receive publicity, good or 
bad, are organizations within the com- 
munity. The high school will often 
be in a position to help these organiza- 
tions by supplying programs in their 
entirety or by supplying talent for 
their programs. This talent would in- 
clude speakers, musical numbers, 
short plays, or services of some kind. 

The writer does not presume to have 
exhausted all of the avenues of pub- 
licity open to pupil activity in the 
progressive high school. He has only 
attempted to point out those which are 
perhaps most often available to the 
high school of average size. In many 
communities other excellent oppor- 
tunities are sure to present themselves, 
and other agencies will be available 
for utilization by the wide-awake ad- 
ministrator who is aware that his pub- 
lic relations program is one of the im- 
portant phases of his job. No school 
administrator should be a “publicity 
hound” seeking personal advantages, 
but he should ever keep in mind that 
the welfare of the children within his 
care, often demands intelligent pub- 
licity. 

School publicity must have as its 
object the telling of the story of edu- 
cation. In the telling of that story the 
pupils should be allowed to partici- 
pate as much as possible. If it is a 
good story, true and interesting, the 
reader will draw from it those infer- 
ences which will win his confidence, 
and he will be a supporter of the 
school, ready to work for it. Pub- 
licity must be so managed that it will 
make and hold friends. It must de- 
velop a constructive and sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the public—not 
once a year, but every day in the year. 
By proper direction the publicity of 
a school can be so handled that the 
citizen will feel that the school is be- 
ing effectively administered, and he 
will quite likely always be in the mood 
to cooperate. Whatever devices or 
methods are used to secure publicity 
for the school the administrator will 
do well to first consider that pupil 
participation in these devices and 
methods is advisable. 
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This year see Northern Europe 


na 295," 


Visit CRUISES these countries 







Approximately 40 days 
- + « 10,000 miles .. . at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 










Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 

No pone exchange penalties. Tour 
use American dollars 

throughout at full value. 


All tourist class.. complete 
—_ of the s! Y Excellent = 
finest gorvien, every com 
and’ convenience. Meet charming 
and congenial people. 








CRUISES SON 


Just like an ocean voy ea 
erchestre—queahy night ¢ club—siz 
LW cious eg 2 . —_ 
pights on ee | 8. wing ‘ais, peven a 4 
Monarch of the Ly Lakes. Leaving Chi- 














TAX WARRANTS ACCEPTED 


For Your Trip to Europe 
or Across America 
Ask for Descriptive Booklet. 


JAMES BORING 
ny, Inc, 


Compa 
333 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago 








The Illinois Teacher endorses and recommends 


“THE SHADES” 


for an ideal vacation 
2,041 acre Scenic Wonderland 
Swimm ing—Hiking—Dancing 
MODERN HOTEL—REASONABLE RATES 
J. W. Frisz, Mor., “The Shades" Hotel, Waveland, Ind. 
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A Pupil-Activity Program 
With a New Type of Textbook 


Investigate the refreshing new approach of the textbooks 
listed below. They are more than new textbooks. They are a 
new type of textbook with emphasis on PUPIL-ACTIVITIES, 
textbooks incorporating abundant practice materials with 
adequate space for pupil-responses. 

THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
A pupil's textbook—furnishing a complete course in arith- 
metic for each grade. Grades 3-8. 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
A pupil's textbook—furnishing a directed study program 
for each day of the school year. Grades 3-8. 

THE STANFORD SPELLER 
A pupil's textbook—no workbook or spelling pad is re- 
quired or needed. Grades 2-8. 

ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
A series of art books that provide children with a knowl- 
edge of the basic principles of art. Grades 1-8. 


WELL KNOWN PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS 
THAT HAVE PROVED THEIR WORTH 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 

1933 Edition. Grades |-8. 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised 
Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades. 


STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING 
READING SKILLS—Grades 4, 5, 6. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


Laidlaw Brothers 
320 East 2!st St., Chicago 


cAnnouncement — 


The Hinsdale Sanitarium and Hospital is 
offering special rates to teachers needing quiet, 
rest, and recuperation, aided by various forms 
of physiotherapy, hydrotherapy, massage, electro- 
therapy, etc. Supervised diet. 

Thoroughly equipped diagnostic facilities, in- 
cluding laboratories and X-ray department. 

Fifteen acres shaded lawns. Seventeen miles 
from Union Station in Chicago. 

Write for particulars. Address 


HINSDALE SANITARIUM, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 


























18 Gramercy Park, South 
(20th Street at Irving Place) 
New York 






































oming to New York? 
The PARKSIDE | 





Located in historic Gramercy Park— 
providing a home of genteel and quiet | 
atmosphere—convenient to all sec- | 

tions of the city. | 


Exceptionally popular with 


SUMMER STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ON VACATION 
Single rooms 


$).00 
with bath 2° a day 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Excellent meals at moderate prices 
ROOF TERRACES—Solariums—PRIVATE PARK 


ArtTuHurR H. Etzo_p, MANAGER 
Under Reliance Direction 
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Meeting of Board of 


Directors 
(Continued from page 311) 


Director F. A. Jensen mentioned the fact 
that the resolutions adopted at the latest an- 
nual meeting had recommended that a state- 
wide educational survey be made in Illinois 
and that the Executive Committee of the I. S. 
T. A. take up this project with the State 
Department of Education and the educational 
committees of the General Assembly for the 
purpose of securing their cooperation. After 
some discussion the president was directed 
to appoint a committee of three to take up 
the matter with the department and com- 
mittees named. The president appointed the 
following committee: F. A. Jensen, chairman, 
C. E. Vance, and F. L. Biester. 

The secretary was directed to write to the 
officers of the several Divisions of the State 
Association asking them to arrange for a 
speaker to appear on each of the division 
programs to explain the purposes, functions, 
and achievements of the State Association 
and otherwise to promote its interest. 

The committee consisting of President 
N. M. Mason and Secretary R. C. Moore to 
purchase a table and chairs for the directors’ 
room was continued. 

The question of expense charges for those 
who attend directors’ meetings and travel in 
their automobiles came up for discussion. 
It was decided to allow four cents a mile for 
the travel necessary to come to such meet- 
ing and return. 

The secretary read the bills he had on file 
and all these bills were allowed by the 
Board. The orders to pay them will appear 
in the treasurer’s report as Nos. 234 to 250 
inclusive. 

All decisions were made by motion duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous vote of 
the directors present. 

There being no further business before 
the Board it adjourned to meet at the call 
of the president. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





Industrial Arts in the 
Rural School 


(Continued from page 297) 


There was no place in the school 
building for storing school equipment ; 
so, with the help of all the boys, two 
cabinets were constructed and mounted 
on the wall at the back of the room. 

One of the cabinets was intended for 
storage space only and was made of 
white pine siding, which is both cheap 
and easy to work. The finished cab- 
inet is four feet high and three feet six 
inches wide and has three shelves. 
The doors are of panel construction 
and are made of three-ply panel wood 
set in two-inch grooved frames. The 
other cabinet is of similar construc- 
tion but is smaller and is used to hold 
the lunches brought by the pupils. 

Both cabinets, when completed, 
were carefully sanded and given two 
toats of orange shellac to match the 
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manual training bench. The school- 
room is painted cream with ivory 
woodwork and these pieces in natural 
orange shellac finish add a cheerful 
brightness to the room. 


Parents Cooperative 
We have only begun our work, but 
we have aroused the interest of the 





Interior Showing Workbench, Tools, 
and Cabinets Made by Pupils 


entire community and we have planned 
many projects for the future: among 
them, a model of a folding card table, 
which can be constructed for a cost 
of about fifty cents. While the weath- 
er permits this spring we are going 
to construct some playground equip- 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e TEACHERS e 


Painting, Illustration, 

ES 
Six Weeks, June 25-August 3 
Again in 1934 The Art Institute of Chicage is designated 

as the A aA 


Fine Arts De 
Exposition and will present a — = exhibition of mas- 
seen eotegted from famous i 


sellections. An intensive His of art Art course based on 
this wealth of material will be offered. 


For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


School of Fine and Industrial Art 
121 So. Michigan Avenue Chicago 


PALMER METHOD 


Summer School 
Courses in Handwriting 
Instruction 





respo' 
wring toate city school systems. All phases 
Siete sed vadvaneed handwriting instruction are covered 
in ‘te 


ae weeks course. 
934 session will open at 2128 Gopames Avenue. Chicago 
ni on ro 25 and will continue until July 28. Certificates of 
credit and teachi ciency are given .1 the close 
of the oxen. ‘he Palmer otped Semmer Gchesl  Suty 
accredited by State Departments of Educa 


For catalog, address she Director 
The A. N. Palmer Company 


2128 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 to 
$175 month. Write today for valuable 
free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louls, Me. 


ee ee El 
ARTISTS SUMMER SCHOOL 


t Black River —¥ Coleny, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
Lake Michigan 


Figure, one eres Instruction by 
ohn McDonnell 


Tuition, $7. ieee and Reom, $12.50 Weekly 
WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 



































ALBERT 
TEACHERS AGENCY Schools. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


48th Year—Large and dependable 
Vacancy increase three-fold over 1932 and 1933. 
Many from favored communities. 


clientage. Best 


Write today for folder. 














PRIMARY 


WORK—CHILDREN’S 
—NURSERY ECHOOLs if ACADEMIC 











June 18—Summer School—July 31—Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on LAKE FRONT 
within walking distance of 1934 World’s Fair—Dormitory Facilities 
(Accredited) 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM—ART— 
MA =o 


Practice 
Address Reg., os c Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 616 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


TRAINING 


HAND 
METHODS— PLAYGROUND 
ldren’s School 

















TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


ical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting physics, 
| and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering all major esten- 
of Progress. Low Inviting, 


in mechan’ 
for “teachers in service and training. 
tific and technical exhibits at A Century 


For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B. S., M. E- 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. G39, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. Ill. 


and designi hematics and 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in 
gee credit. 
ie 


UNIVERSITY 
ie 


Accredited by the 
North Central Assm ‘%¢ World's Fair diversions. 


service 
of presentation. 


of Colleges 





27 to AUGUST 3 


preparation or in 
new ideas in education, and approved methods 
vr? se ean combine _ study with interest- 
ulletin upen req 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dp 3,64 E. Lake St, Chicas, 
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ment in the school yard, including a 
swing, a teeter-totter for the smaller 
pupils, and a basketball court. This 
equipment will be made of two-inch 
gas pipe set in concrete, with chains 
for the swing. 

When the weather will not permit 
outside work we ‘are planning some 
work with band steel and possibly 
some sheet metal work and soldering. 

The boys have been very enthu- 
siastic and have co-operated whole- 
heartedly throughout the whole proc- 
ess of organizing. Work is done en- 
tirely outside school hours, and stu- 








VISITORS 


to the 1934 


WORLD'S FAIR 


are cordially invited to make our 
World's Fair Room their headquar- 
ters while in Chicago. Our building 
is located at 330 East Cermak Road 
(formerly 22nd Street), near the cen- 
tral entrance to the World's Fair 
Grounds. 


OUR SERVICE BUREAU 


is organized to provide information 
on reasonably priced rooming 
places, apartments, hotels, and 
camping sites. 


Special parking places are available 
near by. 


Telephone, letter writing, message 
exchange, lounging and rest room 
facilities are at your service. 


Mail and telegrams addressed to 
you in care of our Company will be 
held for your arrival. 


Correspondence seeking more de- 

tailed information as to arrange- 

ments for individuals, family or 

other groups is invited, and will 
be answered promptly. 


American Book Company 
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dents work with a will before school, 


at recesses, at noon, and even after 
school in the evening. The parents 
realize the value of such activity to 
the boys and have commented favor- 
ably and given their support. 





Some Inequalities in the 
Public Schools of 
Ogle County 


(Continued from page 296) 
approximately $254,000. This figure 


compares very favorably with the 
$310,000 now expended. Of course 
transportation and building costs must 
be considered’ under the county-unit 
plan. There are approximately two 
thousand rural children who cannot 
e absorbed in the present urban 
school plants. Using Englehardt’s’ 
scale we find that $225 per pupil is 
a fair estimate of building costs. This 
amounts to $482,500 including seven 
per cent additional for cost of equip- 
ment. Using a $500,000-20 year serial 
bond issued under the plan of equal- 
ization of payments, it is estimated 
that annual payments of approximate- 
ly $40,000 would be necessary to pro- 
vide the additional space necessary. 

Transportation must be provided 
for the 2483 pupils living outside the 
present urban districts. Just across 
the county line to the north the Win- 
nebago Consolidated School District 
contracted for the transportation of all 
pupils on the basis of eighteen dollars 
per year per child (for current year). 
On this basis the annual cost of trans- 
portation would not exceed $44,684. 

Combining the total estimated costs 
we find that a total of $338,684 would 
be needed to finance the program as 
outlined in the county-unit plan. The 
total annual levy, based on the equal- 
ized assessed valuation for 1931-32, 
would be 92 cents. The average rate 
during this same period on the old dis- 
trict unit plan was 85 cents. 

While the proposed tax rate is seven 
cents higher than the rate for the old 
district-unit plan, it is estimated that 
this rate would fall below the present 
rate had the rural schools maintained 
their salary levels as did the urban 
schools. In the last analysis there is 
no comparison between the cost of 
the present one hundred sixty separate 
districts and the proposed program 
of consolidated schools. While the 
proposed program would need altering 
from time to time, it is so far superior 
to what has been offered in the separ- 
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ate districts that its effect would be 
felt in the life of the whole county. 


Nore: The financial data used in this study were 
taken from the official records filed in the office 
of the county superintendent, and are reliable only 
insofar as the official reports are reliable. 

IN. L. Encuemanpt, Planning School Building Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, pp 407-8. 





Schools and Mass 


Communication 
(Continued from page 294) 

ihe aims of the teacher and school. 

Here, then is a problem. It in- 
evitably suggests itself to anyone who 
reads carefully the history of modern 
mass communication. At the moment 
it would seem that there exists what 
Professor William Ogburn would 
term a “social lag”—a failure of the 
educational program to adjust itself 
to new conditions that have developed 
within a generation and which make 
the problem of training for life dif- 
ferent today than two or three decades 
ago. Perhaps there is need for re- 
examination of the aims and purposes 
and methods of modern education 
(from the first grade to the univer- 
sity) to ascertain how well they con- 
form to the conditions created by mass 
impression agencies that operate so 
persistently and effectively in the 
world to which the student goes from 
the classroom. That there is such 
need is the conclusion of this article. 





Peoria Division Meeting 
(Continued from page 292) 


promulgated by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education. Be it 

Resolved, That this division urge upon the 
General Assembly of Illinois the necessity 
of immediately enacting measures to pay the 
$12,000,000 now in arrears in the State Dis- 
tributive Fund, and that the secretary of 
this division send copies of this resolution 
to all representatives and senators represent- 
ing districts which lie wholly or in part in 
the counties represented in this division of 
the I. S. T. A. And it is further 

Resolved, That the officers of this division, 
including the president and members of the 
executive committee, personally contact all 
representatives and senators representing dis- 
tricts which lie wholly or in part in the 
counties represented in this division of the 
I. S. T. A. Be it 

Resolved, That we emphasize to the teach- 
ers of this division the necessity of familiar- 
izing ourselves with the facts relative to the 
present emergency in public education, that 
we use the office of our State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the headquarters of the National 
Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education, for obtaining data and 
information with which to adequately and 
aggressively answer adverse criticism of our 
public school program. 
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1. re Is it difficult for you to see how the gap between summer plans and 
e who 
wiles summer income can be bridged? e No matter what your need for 
oment ready cash may be—whether it is to centralize some overdue bills, 
a to pay for a vacation or for a summer of study—Household stands 
of the ready to help you bridge the gap. « If you are not familiar with this 
itself Special Household Loan Plan for teachers here are the salient points: 
sloped 
make 1. Any teacher, instructor, professor 4.Household loans aremadeona twenty 
’ we or other person in the teaching profes- months’ repayment schedule. Each 
— sion regularly employed in a school or month on the due date, one-twentieth 
eto college and whose normal income is of the loan principal becomes payable, 
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Ready this summer 


New Complete Series of Geographies 
OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL and ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


Elementary Geography Journeys Through Our World Today 
Advanced Geography Our World Today 








The series will also be published in four volumes: 
1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 
3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 
4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


These are new geographies of international understanding. They set a new 
standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teaching 
children of the age for which the books are intended. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 














